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Opposite: The Old Man, oil by Luce Carpi Turnier of Haiti 


For his courage and resourcefulness during the 
Costa Rican-Nicaraguan crisis, when “as Chairman 
of [the Council of] the Organization of American 
States, he moved that body to swift and unprece- 
dented action .. .” Ambassador José A. Mora of 
Uruguay will be honored on October 8 for the 
greatest contribution to democracy and freedom 
in the Western Hemisphere during 1955. After a 
luncheon at the Carnegie International Center in 
New York, at which Secretary General Carlos Da- 
vila will be the main speaker, Dr. Mora will receive 
the annual citation and medal of the Inter-American 
Association for Democracy and Freedom. 


The association, which is an affiliate of the Inter- 
national League for the Rights of Man, promotes 
respect for civil and political liberties throughout 
the Hemisphere; fights and protests violations of 
these liberties; and promotes wider knowledge and 
observance of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted by the United Nations in 1948. 
People like Professor Robert J. Alexander of Rut- 
gers University, the Colombian writer German 
Arciniegas, Frances R. Grant (secretary general 
of the association), and the sociologist Clarence 
Senior, who have played leading roles in inter- 
American affairs, are connected with LAADF, which 
has branches in all the American republics. 
Founded in 1950 and financed by private contribu- 
tions, it works through forums, public and off-the- 
record meetings, and student gatherings devoted to 
analysis of inter-American issues. It gives legal 
assistance to combat violations of civil and political 
liberties: helps refugees from dictatorship to find 
employment; and offers advice to political exiles 
and all possible help in protecting the human 
rights of fellow Americans. 


This year’s winner comes from one of the most 
traditionally democratic nations in the world. Born 
in Montevideo, Dr. Mora has devoted his talents 
to the service of his country for more than a quarter 
of a century. His diplomatic assignments have taken 
him to Spain, Portugal, Brazil, Bolivia, the United 
Nations, and, of course, to Washington, where he 
is Ambassador from Uruguay to the United States 
and the OAS. 


In previous years the IAADF awards have gone 
to José Figueres, now President of Costa Rica, for 
his consistent defense of human rights and his 
opposition to dictatorships of any stripe in the 
Americas; to the New York Times, with an indi- 
vidual citation to Herbert L. Matthews, for con- 
sistent and unbiased coverage of Latin American 
news; to the Republic of Colombia for its defense 
of the Right of Political Asylum in the case of Haya 
de la Torre, with individual medals to Ambassador 
Eduardo Zuleta Angel and Ambassador Carlos 
Echeverri Cortés; and to Governor Luis Mufioz 
Marin of Puerto Rico for leading his people to 
self-government. 
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ON THE 
ECONOMIC 
FRONT 


Mexico, which has already surpassed all other Latin 
American countries in the variety of its exports, recently 
added sulphur to the list of products it sells abroad. Sulphur 
not only is a basic constituent of sulphuric acid, a corner- 
stone of the chemical, drug, and explosives industries, but 
is also essential to the manufacture of vulcanized rubber, 
insecticides, strengthened paper and wood products, and 
many textiles. 

The principal Mexican deposits are found on the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, in the southernmost reaches of the coun- 
try, and ore mined by companies reprasenting mainly U.S. 
capital. The biggest ore Pan American Sulphur, Mexican 
Gulf Sulphur, and Gulf Sulphur Corporation. A few yeors 
ago, exploration in Mexico was intensified in the face of 
a serious world sulphur shortage. |t now appears that the 
deposits already located will allow a sustained annual 
production of close to ‘a million tons, a level of output 
that will probably be reached next year, Af current prices, 
that would be about twenty-three million dollars’ worth 
annwolly. Already the new trade has brought a noticeable 
increase in port activity at Cootzacoalecos, on the Gulf of 
Mexico some forty-three miles from the sulphur fields. Out- 
standing among its new port works to facilitate loading 
sulphur aboord ship is @ conveyor belt with a capacity of 
four hundred tons of cargo an hour, which cuts loading 
time ond costs appreciably. 

Mexican Gulf Sulphur won one of the first companies to 
swing into production, starting in mid-1954. Its six-and-a- 
halt-million-dollor extraction plont is located near Jaltipan 
in Vera Cruz State. This one plant, financed in part by 
@ $3,464,000 loan from the Export-Import Bank, pro- 
duces around three hundred thousand tons o year, using 
the Frasch system. That technique, developed in Louisiana 
ond Texas to recover sulphur from deep-lying salt-dome 
deposits, employs superheated steam to melt the sulphur 
underground. Then compressed oir forced down one of 
several concentric pipes pushes the liquid sulphur to the 
surface. Aft low cost and in one operation, this process 
yields a product of high purity. The Frasch system accounts 
for about 90 per cent of all the elemental sulphur produced 
in the world (obtained directly, not by separation from a 
chemical combination) and thot type represents 55 per cent 
of total sulphur output (the rest is extracted from various 
sulphur compounds). 

Reserves in the deposits of Jaltipan and San Crisiébal 
ore @timated at approximately twenty million tons each, 
Mexican consumption hes not yet reached o hundred thou- 
sand tons a year, so the notoble increase in sulphur pro- 
duction now taking place will make an immediate contribu- 
tion to notional export values. 


The United States ond Europe ore at present the major 
world buyers of sulphur; the following Latin American 
countries, listed roughly in order of output, are also 
producers of this vital chemical raw material: Chile, Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Peru, Colombia, and Ecuador. Brazil -ecently 
began production on a small scale. 


“U. %. motel chain interested in exploring the possibility of expanding 
the chain to Letin American countries.” 


“thexican individual plans to construct 40-unit motel on privately owned 
land on International Highway... . Investor will 
receive 49 per cent of stock; moy porticipate in or take over manage- 
ment, if desired.” 

“Opportunity offered fur investment in chain of motels in Tijuana, Ense- 
nada, le Paz, Mazatlén, Guadalajara, Toluca, and Mexico City. Capital 
required: $600,000; management by investor; estimated profits $),000 
daily.” 


Businessmen all over the Hemisphere—and not just big 
corporations—have been getting together through meetings 
and conventions in which the capitalist eagerly offers whot 
the entrepreneur anxiously seeks. Undoubtedly the most 
successful of these affairs was the recent Inter-American | 
Investment Conference at New Orleans, which set out to 
bring together big, and more especially medium and small, 
potential investors, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the proprietors of big, medium, and small ideas, locking 
the capital to make those ideas flourish and earn money. 
From the beginning of the session, the possibilities of inter- 
national investment on small and moderate scales—-hitherto 
only suspected—emerged clearly. And this profitoble con- 
tact did not end with the windup of the conference. The 
Inter-American Investment Opportunity Service of /nter- 
nationc! House, P.O. Box 64, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
keeps if going, serving as a clearing house for investment 
ideas and openings. 

In addition to the motel proposals quoted above, its 
bulletins list opportunities like these: “Contracting concern 
interested in partnership with Latin American concern in 
gas pipeline business. . . ” “Steel firm contemplating 
investment of up to $1,000,000 in steel castings and steel 
fabricating. . . .“ “Cerperation now operating stee! mill 
proposes constructing new plant in the state of Rio de 
Janeiro. . . . Estimated cost: $9,500,000.” “Bolivian flour 
manvfocturer wishes to expand production of quinuci, a 
cereal said to be highly nuttitious. .. .” “Consultants 
offer their specialized services to mocoroni and noodle 
manufacturers in Latin America.” “Experienced airplane 
pilot interested in investing moderate amount of capital 

. « in @ helicopter tronsportation business in Latin Amer- 
ica.” Tourist agencies, porcelain-enameled orchiiectural 
parts, shopping centers, timber land, drug manufacturers, 
coffee plantations—-the list continues to grow. 


MORE SHIPS FOR GRANCOLOMBIANA 


The Flota Mercante Grancolombiana, merchant shipping 
fleet owned and operated jointly by Colombia and Ecvodor, 
has ordered six new ships, each to disploce 12,000 tons 
and capable of a 17-knot speed when loaded. Four are to 
be built in Germany and two in Spain. They wil! bring 
the fleet up to a total of twenty-five vessels, plus ten it is 
using under charter, Delivery will begin late nex! year. 
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Five foreign ministers arrive in Antigua with Guatemalan President Castillo Armas (in uniform), From left: Mario Esquivel of Costa Rica; 
Oscar Sevilla Sacasa of Nicaragua; Esteban Mendoza of Honduras; J. Guillermo Trabanino of El Salvador; Domingo Goicolea of Guatemala 


ODECA 


REGIONAL SYSTEM OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES GETS UNDER WAY 


For FOUR HUNDRED YEARS the beautiful o'd town of Anti- 
gua. Guatemala. intermittently shaken and submerged by 
earthquake and flood, has withstood the ravages of na- 
ture. Almost as enduring is the centuries-old urge for 
unity that motivated the meeting there in August of 
Central American Foreign Ministers. Not that anyone 
expected the conference to rub out the boundaries thai 
now separate this quintet of isthmian countries into 
Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa 


Rica. Their history has been a series of unsuccessful 
attempts in this direction. But so strong is the sentiment 
for union that they never stop trying. 

The immediate job at Antigua was modest enough: to 
put the finishing touches on ODECA, the Central Ameri- 
can governments’ regional Organizacién de Estados 
Centroamericanos, based on the Charter of San Salvador. 
Adopted by delegates from the five nations on October 
14, 1951, the Charter for the Central American inter- 
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national organization was promptly ratified and went into 
force two months later—by coincidence a day after 
the Charter for the Hemisphere-wide Organization of 
American States became legally effective. 

The concept of Central American union is as old as 
Central America itself. More than once, under differing 
circumstances and for varying periods of time, it be- 
came a reality. During the colonial period, the territory 
of the present-day republics of Central America was a 
single political entity under the Captaincy-General of 
Guatemala. In 1823, when the colonies broke away 
from Spain, a congress assembled at Guatemala City and 
declared the five provinces to be free and independent 
states confederated into a single nation under the name 
Provincias Unidas de Centro América. Unhappily, fae- 
tional strife soon weakened the desire for unity, and long 
before the union was formally terminated in 1838, it 
had in fact ended. 

Subsequent efforts to federate the Central American 
countries marked practically every decade of the more 
than a century that has intervened. On several occasions 
political union embracing a number of states was actually 
established, and at other times attempts were made to 


Guatemalan Indians, school girls, soldiers, and boy scouts file 

past historic Captaincy-General building in presidential parade 
strengthen the bonds among the five sister republics. 
The ideal of union was expressed on all sides, but the 
practical obstacles proved too high to hurdle. 

Though ODECA’s long-range goals are not new, its 
strategy is different. Previous attempts to unify were 
based on the premise that political union must come 
first; this time the nations are trying other ways. If 
they weld their economies, for example, political bound- 
aries may melt a little in the process, As the President 
of Guatemala, Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas, expressed 
it in his address to the inaugural session: “Central 
American political union will evolve spontaneously from 
the lowest to the highest form, in logical order, begin- 
ning with the simplest economic, social, and cultural 
problems, and culminating, after a solid economic strue- 
ture has been built, in solutions to political problems.” 
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The tangible advantages could be considerable: here is 
a region of 186,900 square miles with 7,860,840 people, 
whereas the smallest country has only 13,176 square 
miles and 2,054,000 people. Simply eliminating duplica- 
tion could free enough money to build more schools 
and roads, provide electrification, improve public health 
and farming methods. ‘< 

“If we can get ODECA off the ground by selecting a 
Secretary General,” the Guatemalan Foreign Minister 
remarked during an informal chat, “the meeting in 
Antigua should be considered a success.” The men respon- 
sible for ODECA’s launching presented an interesting 
study in personalities. Perhaps “renunciation” best de- 
scribes Foreign Minister Mario Esquivel of Costa Rica. 
To insure the success of the meeting during its stormiest 
sessions, he relinquished the opportunity to be ODECA’s 
first Secretary General. But he may have gained more 
for his country than he lost. Just as the depth of a man’s 
wisdom determines whether he is to be called politician 
or statesman, a nation can win prestige by sacrificing 
an immediate advantage to a long-term goal. 

Frankness characterized the Foreign Minister from 
Honduras, Dr. Esteban Mendoza. Scorning diplomatic 
double-talk, he insisted that the delegates say what 


they meant. Nicaragua’s Foreign Minister, Oscar Sevilla ~ 


Sacasa, a born orator, made a brilliant defense of his 
country’s position. The Guatemalan Foreign Minister, 
Domingo Goicolea, whipped the budget into shape, pre- 
pared the background material, and tackled the technical 
problems with all the deftness of an expert. El Salvador’s 
Foreign Minister, Guillermo Trabanino, who was elected 
Secretary General of ODECA, never failed to exhibit 
a disarming readiness to compromise 

Everyone agreed that the tall (over six feet), energetic, 
forty-one-year-old Salvadorean would do a bang-up job 
of selling the idea of ODECA to people inside and out- 
side Central America. A member of an old and distin- 
guished Salvadorean family, Dr. Trabanino has a Ph.D. 
in chemistry, and as Central American representative of 


Dr. William Manger (with briejcase), observer for the OAS, is 
welcomed by protocol officers. Panama and UN also sent observers 
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Colonial Antigua, seat of Central American government for two 
hundred years, lies about twenty-five miles from Guatemala City 


Archbishop of Guatemala and President's wife (at right, in black 
hat) are interested onlookers at plenary session 
the Abbott drug manufacturers, has traveled from phar- 
macy to pharmacy throughout the region, where he is af- 
fectionately known as “Don Guillermo.” From 1952 to 
1954, when he was Mayor of San Salvador, he promoted 
city-wide clean-up campaigns to raise sanitation standards 
and overhauled the municipal public markets to make 
them more efficient. Low-rent housing was another of his 
pet projects, 

Dr. Trabanino resigned his post as Foreign Minister 
to take over his new duties as an international servant 
responsible to five governments. His government ceded a 
big house in San Salvador for ODECA headquarters. The 
Central American Office, as the secretariat is called, thus 
becomes international territory in the Salvadorean capital. 

Avoiding the close federal union that had been at the 
root of former difficulties, ODECA is closely modeled 


on the OAS. Still, the preamble of its Charter declares 
that the Central American Republics constitute discon- 
nected parts of a single nation, bound by ties that must 
be used for the collective welfare. The Charter provides 
for mutual consultation, peaceful settlement of disputes, 
and cooperative action to promote economic, social, and 
cultural development. 

ODECA will function through occasional meetings of 
the presidents of the five countries—the supreme but 
extraordinary body; the conferences of foreign ministers, 
to be held every two years; meetings of other ministers 
of government departments, held when necessary for a 
common plan of operation; an economic council respon- 
sible to the conference of foreign ministers; and, of 
course, the secretariat. 

The budget of the Central American Office was fixed 
at $125,000 annually, with the Secretary General receiving 
a salary of twelve thousand dollars a year plus six thou- 
sand in expense allowance, Quotas from the supporting 
governments are to be finally ¢cetermined after a thor- 
ough study of the OAS system; minimum payments will 
probably run around twenty-two thousand dollars, and 


Costa Rican Foreign Minister Esquivel, who generously bowed out as 
candidate for Secretary General in favor of Salvadorean Foreign 
Minister, is made an honorary citizen by the Mayor of Antigua 


no nation will have to pay more than thirty thousand. 

Resolutions passed at the Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence called for the creation of specialized agencies to 
coordinate activities in higher education, to codify the 
laws, and to study the possibilities of a customs union. 
Meanwhile, political integration continues to be the 
ultimate objective, but an objective that can best be 
achieved through an evolutionary, rather than any 
revolutionary, process, 

The many friends of Central America will watch with 
keen interest the development of this new experiment. 
However modest its progress, as the New York Times 
editorialized after the Antigua meeting, “It is a good 
idea for [these nations] to learn to walk together be- 
fore they run.” @ @ @ 
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RADIO. ADVENTURES IN THE “LONG LAND” 


SOME OF THE MOST original entertainment in the Hemi- 
sphere comes over the Chilean radio. In the face of 
enormous technical and financial obstacles, the industry 
has won a wide audience for its top-ranking stars and 
shows and a public respect that makes it a powerful 
weapon to combat illiteracy and indifference. 

Most of the singing commercials, contests, and spec- 
tacular productions common in the radio world today 
originated in the United States, and the ideas, styles, 
and techniques then spread to other countries. But Chile 
received them for the most part via Argentina. The 
format of our programs, the styles of our announcers 
and M.c.’s, show the Argentine influence. Powerful Argen- 
tine stations are received perfectly in Chile, and stars 
and songs from the River Plate nation are favorites 
across the border too, But our broadcasters have gone 
on to stage highly successful independent shows that 
are Chilean through and through. 

La Familia Chilena, for example, written by the 
humorist Gustavo Campafia, who was the life of uni- 
versity festivals in his youth, brought to the microphone 


nAUL MATAS of Chile has five times won the “Caupolican” 
statuette, his country’s equivalent of the Peabody Award, 
Jor his radio work as master of ceremonies and program 
director. 


RAUL MATAS 


a typical Chilean family. The central character is “La 
Desideria” (played by Ana Gonzalez, who is now also 
the leading lady of the Catholic University’s experimental 
theater in Santiago). She is the servant of the family— 
astute, meddlesome, good-hearted, and determined to live 
on the same plane as her employers, saucily butting in 
on their conversations with her own earthy expressions. 
Each of the characters contributes to the success of La 
Familia Chilena, but its main impact derives from the 
sharply delineated Chilean domestic who aspires to 
“being something more.” Such a program could scarcely 
be imitated abroad, because its whole structure is so 
very Chilean. 

The radio show most fascinating both to foreigners— 
particularly to those whose governments have forgotten 
the meaning of freedom of expression—and to the local 
politicians who are the butt of its jokes is a satire based 
on the lampooning magazine Topaze. The idea came from 
Avelino Urzia, director of the inimitable magazine that 
was founded by cartoonist Jorge Délano (alias “Coke”’) 
and the well-known journalist Joaquin Blaya Allende. 
In his youth Urzia was a Chilean aviation cadet. Be- 
coming involved in a plot, he fled to Bolivia. He sang, 
appeared in musical revues, and earned his dinner 
boxing with an indigent circus. Eventually he became a 
Chilean diplomatic representative in Venezue!a and the 


Radio Nacional 


Left: Alberto Arriaga 
operates the controls 
for Santiago station 


Right: Transmitting 
antenna of Radio 
Nacional, Chilean 

programs are carried 
on long-wave ant 

short-wave channels 
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author of many successful theatrical works staged by the 
Peruvian actor Lucho Cérdoba, Three times a week the 
whole nation follows the ominous machinations “re- 
vealed” on his popular program, which is chemically 
pure Chilean. 

Another program, Coplas del Aire, aroused such a 
thunderous response that it had to be suspended, Groups 
of singers with guitars sang biting improvised verses 
in Valparaiso, and another team answered in kind from 
Santiago. Radio audiences noisily backed their respective 
cities until passive listeners were transformed into an 
impassioned army, and the papers published stern 
articles calling for sanity and calm. 

But the program that has smashed every record, 
according to all listener surveys, is Hogar, Dulce Hogar 
(Home, Sweet Home). Heard at 1:40 p.m. on Radio del 
Pacifico, its characters daily present the typical suffer- 
ings and joys of a modest Chilean home. The mere 
announcement that the broadcast will take place in a 
given hall guarantees a full house. Its creator, Eduardo 
de Calixto, has many sponsors, and it is said that he 
earns more money than the highest-priced stars, 

Another hit show stemmed from the dismay of Chile's 
canning factories over a stubborn public refusal to 
consume a variety of tinned products from land and sea, 
They introduced Tia | Aunt| Paulina into Chilean homes. 
Just as in the part she plays before the microphone, 
in real life the protagonist is a charming lady of sixty- 
odd, with unusual intelligence and vivacity—the widow 
Dofia Emilia Bevin de Cortinez. Her flow of language, 
derived from her participation in women’s meetings of 
the Liberal Party, is her chief asset. Tia Paulina con- 
ducts forums that display the intellectual maturity of 
Chilean women, tackling courageously those topics that 
are generally avoided: problems of home life, such 
as divorce, love, education, and family savings. The de- 
mand for canned goods is now so big that the Huachipato 
steel plant can barely provide the booming industry with 
the necessary tinplate. 

Carlos Cruz, the creator of Enciclopedia del Aire, 
does not deny that his inspiration came from /nformation 
Please and similar programs that flourished in the United 
States. A man of broad culture, sharp, skillful, ingenious, 
caustic, and precise, a politician and writer who can 
hold his own with any lawyer, he was convinced that 
he had the men to produce a masterpiece. He was 
right. His “tribunal of wisemen,” composed of three 
wizards with prodigious memories and vast learning, 
answers virtually every question put to it by the 
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studio audience or by mail. 

In Chile, as elsewhere, radio is inextricably linked 
with journalism, Leading newsmen daily help out on the 
principal networks preparing news bulletins and covering 
sports events, the movies, theater, art exhibits, books, 
horse racing, and so on. Undoubtedly the most dis- 
tinguished is Luis Hernandez Parker, political editor of 
the weekly magazine FErcilla. H.P. is the man of the 
sensational scoops. No one knows or understands how he 
ferrets out his news. His pages in FErcilla and his 
thrice-weekly program on Radio Mineria at lunchtime 
(1:45 p.m.), which are followed by a legion of readers 
and listeners, make him the most famous journalist in 
radio, perhaps also the most famous radio man in 
journalism. 

An Argentine lawyer, Roberto Arén, introduced de- 
tective stories to Chilean radio. Mario Pechini, an 
Argentine M.c. who spent fifteen years broadcasting in 
Chile, set the style for many who followed (he is now 
working in the radio and TV section of the Pan American 
Union). Another prominent early M.c. was Carlos de la 
Sotta, now director of Radio La Crénica in Lima, Peru. 
The songs of Vicente Bianchi, the child pianist, have 
circled the globe along with those of men who won fame 
much earlier, like Osman Pérez Freire and Nicanor 
Molinare. Renato Deformes, who abandoned a budding 
medical career for the lure of the microphone, marked 
a new stage in our broadcasting, introducing Chilean 
versions of the U.S. programs Double or Nothing and 
Truth or Consequences, and a new hit, Mensaje, which 
helps needy people and supports philanthropies with 
contributions from listeners moved by its true tragedies, 
much in the style of Strike It Rich. 

The press and the Association of Movie, Theater, and 
Radio Critics help stimulate excellence of performance 
by awarding highly coveted “Caupolican” trophies— 
named for the heroic Indian chief of early Chilean 
history and roughly corresponding to “Oscars” or 
“Emmies”—to the best comedians, actresses, musical 
performers, and announcers of the year. 

Musical groups from radio—like the 4 Huasos, who 
sang at the New York World’s Fair—have won prestige 
for our songs abroad, ‘0s Quincheros came to the United 
States invited by the Lions Clubs to perform at their 
international convention in Atlantic City this spring and 
postponed their return home to fill many dates in this 
country. 

Commercial broadcasting started in Chile back in 
1922, as a direct result of the introduction of radio 
in the United States. A Radio Club was formed in San- 
tiago, with the idea of installing a transmitter there. 
A dozen men led by the historian Carlos Silva Vildésola 
constituted the first board of directors, organizing at 
a meeting in the offices of the newspaper El Mercurio, 
dean of the Chilean press. Next day the first wireless 
experiment was performed, Transmitting equipment im- 
ported by the Communications Battalion of the Chilean 
Army was installed in the central building of the Uni- 
versity of Chile and the loudspeaker several blocks 
away in the newspaper office. This was not to be a 


Chilean listeners hear international stars. Here Argentine M.C. 
Mario Pechini introduces Xavier Cugat over Santiago station 


One of the earliest Chilean broadcasting teams, the Intermaco 
band, in primitive studio of Radio Chilena in 1923. Announcer 
Alfredo Figueroa (in rear, by clock) is still on the job today 


variety show but a technical confirmation of the inven- 
tion. The first commercial transmitter in the country 
was inaugurated on August 19. 

The broadcasters then ran up against the same diffi- 
culty many new television stations in other countries 
encounter nowadays. Sponsors want to know for sure 
what audience their message will reach. The more re- 
ceivers sold, the more interest manufacturers and dis- 
tributors take in radio advertising. Radio was born in 
Chile almost without listeners, but the job of winning 
them began at once: the Victrola played on in the studio 
while salesmen knocked on every door, asking permis- 
sion to install, for a few minutes, this “radiotelephone 
that receives music, news, and the stock-exchange quota- 
tions.” In those days these seemed to be the keys to 
success, A Pekam amateur transmitter installed on the 
tenth floor of the Ariztia Building—Chile’s first sky- 
scraper, at the corner of Nueva York and La Bolsa 
streets—opened the way to all that followed. It was as 
much of a thrill to capture its feeble message in your 
own home by carefully tuning the primitive crystal 
receiver as it is for a “ham” operator today to hear 
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the voice of a colleague in some obscure spot halfway 
around the world. 

In those early days, announcers were permitted a 
certain amount of license that would never be granted 
today. There were frequent folksy messages to their 
families to report that they would be late for lunch 
because a former schoolmate had turned up for a drink. 
In the beginning, acoustical installations left much to 
be desired. Business conversations or the incessant ring- 
ing of the telephone were continually heard in the 
background. It was not long before various companies 
got together to set up another station, Radio Chilena. 
A De Forest transmitter installed by Enrique Sazié 
began broadcasting officially in March 1924. Among the 
artists performing were Osman Pérez Freire, composer 
of the song Ay, Ay, Ay, and several who are still active 
in Chilean broadcasting, such as Alfredo Figueroa, dean 
of our announcers, and Jorge Quintero, then a singing 
star and today director of Radio del Pacifico, the most 
popular station on the Santiago dial. The first remote 
pickup was made in June 1924 from the National 
Congress. A speech by President Arturo Alessandri 
Palma was heard by fans as far away as Puerto Montt, 
five hundred miles from the capital. 

Radio El Mercurio joined the ranks the next year 
and was soon followed by Radio Wallace in Valparaiso, 
the country’s first port; then came the Cooperativa 
Vitalicia station, owned by the insurance company of 
the same name, and others sponsored by the National 
Society of Agriculture, the National Society of Mining, 
and the Chilean Broadcasting Corporation, Transmitters 
spread to the other main cities, generally linked with 
the big Santiago stations. Today most of the powerful 
transmitters in the capital have from one to three short. 
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wave channels, which not only provide hookups for the 
long-wave network programs nationally but are also heard 
clearly in the neighboring nations of Argentina, Peru, 
and Bolivia, and have many friends even further away. 
With pending installation of more powerful long- and 
short-wave equipment, Chile’s voices, songs, and ideas 
will be carried still more effectively around the world. 
The National Society of Mining station has just bought 
a powerful hundred-kilowatt Westinghouse transmitter 
that will be the first in South America to use the “multi- 
plex” FM system, which can transmit two or three 
separate programs at the same time, For example, it 
could beam one program to listeners in general, a special 
service to hotels, stores, and factories, and a third to 
lovers of classical music. 

The Chilean radio industry is firmly integrated through 
the Chilean Association of Broadcasters, headed by 
Ricardo Vivado, a pioneer of sound in Chile, and founder 
of the VDB movie studios. Now president of the Inter- 
national Association of American Broadcasters, an or- 
ganization made up of station owners all over the 
Hemisphere, he is a scholarly engineer who always 
represents his country in international radio congresses, 
All the problems of the local industry end up in the lap 
of the national association—from serious questions of 
freedom of expression to the most minor dispute over 
an employee's shortcomings. It continually works to 
maintain a complete stock of spare parts so that all 
the country’s stations can carry on without worrying 
about breakdowns, It obtains sizable discounts from the 
big factories abroad and retains a small commission for 
itself that keeps skilled personnel always available for 
emergency service. 

In the international body Chile defends its right to 
short-wave channels, for there is always the danger 
that without them the long-wave stations throughout the 
country would have no way of establishing networks. 
Contacts by telephone line are difficult or missing in 
some places, so they must depend on retransmission of 
programs picked up via short wave. At its last national 
convention, incidentally, the Chilean association voted 
to put up the capital to install the first Chilean TV 
station when the government authorizes the use of dollars 
for the purpose. The Dutch Philips Company has offered 
the government a free transmitter for educational TV, 
and RCA has promised one to the University of Chile. 
But importing receivers would mean a heavy drain on 
the country’s limited dollar exchange. It is generally 
agreed that one commercial station in Santiago and a 
relay station in Valparaiso would cover 80 per cent 
of the nation’s purchasing power and an area con- 
taining nearly three million of the slightly over six 
million inhabitants. So unless modern techniques reduce 
costs and the system of filmed “tape TV” becomes wide- 
spread, the rest of Chile’s cities cannot expect to have 
stations of their own. 

To hear for yourself what Chilean broadcasting has ~ 
to offer, why not tune in the short-wave programs trans- 
mitted between 7:30 a.m. and midnight on the 19, 25, 
31, and 49 meter bands? @@ @ 


Author Rail Matas congratulates actress Mali 

Gatica on winning coveted “Caupolicin” award 9 
for radio work, Mali has also been seen in 
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comboser 


MICHAEL GREET FIELD 


Ar tue Festival of Contemporary Music in Paris last 
October, the composition selected by an international 
jury as the best representative Mexican work was writ- 
ten, oddly enough, by a Spaniard. This was the 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, by Rodolfo Halfiter. 
It was an appropriate choice, for ever since he took up 
residence in Mexico some fifteen years ago, Halffter 
has been part of the musical life of his adopted country. 

He is a regular teacher at the National Conservatory 
in Mexico City. He has played a vital role in the de- 
velopment of the music department at the National 
Institute of Fine Arts and has founded and directed 
a very successful music-publishing house known as 
Ediciones Mexicanas de Masica. For six years Halffter 
issued from this firm a remarkable magazine called 
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Nuestra Misica (Our Music), which did much to spread 
knowledge of Mexican musical achievements in the out- 
side world. Original contributions by such famous 
composers as Arnold Schoenberg and Aaron Copland 
also appeared in its pages. 

Rodolfo Halffter was born in Madrid on October 30, 
1900. His father was German, of a “Junker” family from 
East Prussia, and his mother of Andalusian-Catalan ex- 
traction, Neither wanted him to become a composer, so 
there was never any question of a formal mus‘cal educa- 
tion either for him or for his younger brother Ernesto, 
who has also become a well-known composer and con- 
ductor. In due course Rodolfo was put to work in a bank 
and could devote only spare time to his absorbing interest 
and ambition: to become a composer who would carry 
on the development of modern Spanish music, which 
had been given its initial impetus by Manuel de Falla. 

In those early days Rodo!fo and Ernesto Halffter 
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RODOLFO HALFFTER, 
SPANIARD LIVING IM 
MEXICO, THINKS MUSIC 
SHOULD BE MELODIOUS 


worked hard at composition with little help from anyone 
but Francisco Esbri, a friendly Madrid military band- 
master. Unlike many self-taught musicians, however, 
Rodolfo Halffter managed to provide himself with a very 
thorough basic academic training. From the beginning 
he revealed what was always to be one of his most 
salient qualities: a dislike of amateurishness and a 
scrupulous regard for logical harmonies, which, however 
daring and original, could always be justified as a 
natural development from the great music of the past. 

The musical world of Spain in the twenties was 
dominated by the extraordinary genius of Manuel de 
Falla. Not only had De Falla written the most brilliant 
and colorful works to have come from a Spanish com- 
poser—works depicting in music the glamour and pas- 
sion of the people of the Iberian Peninsula—but he had 
also made a positive contribution to the growth of 
modern harmony. A young composer beginning his 
creative life in Madrid at that time was bound to fall 
under the spell of De Falla’s compelling personality. 
Not that De Falla sought pupils and a school of fol- 
lowers. Rodolfo Halffter has told of the elusiveness of 
“Don Manuel,” who devoted more time to charitable 
works and religion than to composition and teaching. 
Often as not, whole precious days of advice and criticism 
would be lost while De Falla was at Mass or a novena, 
wrapped in his religious devotions. Undoubtedly com- 
mendable, this must nonetheless have exasperated a 
young composer impatient to show the master his latest 
efforts. In spite of these hindrances, however, Halffter 
looks back on his days with De Falla as the most fruit- 
ful of his formative period. From him he learned much 
that is basic to his own music. 

The first composition that drew attention to Halffter 
as a personality to be reckoned with in modern music 
was a set of short piano pieces called Sonatas of the 
Escorial, written in a terse, agile style in the tradition 
of Padre Soler, the eighteenth-century Spanish harpsi- 
chordist who had studied with Domenico Scarlatti. There 
is no romantic nationalism about these pieces, and yet 
they are deeply imbued with a true Spanish feeling— 
the austerity and formal precision that went, for example, 
into the building of the Escorial itself, Philip II's 
palace-monastery outside Madrid, or into the careful 
naturalism of Velazquez’ painting. Yet the Sonatas are 
not mere imitations of the music of a bygone age; 
MICHAEL GREET FIELD, an Englishman, is correspondent 
in Mexico for The Times of London. He contributes to 
Mexican magazines and writes for the British musical 
review The Chesterian. 
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they have an unmistakably twentieth-century flavor. In 
them, too, can be felt another essentially Spanish quality 
Halffter has expressed to perfection in music: irony. 
In these rather severe little pieces, it is subtly veiled, 
but it emerges clearly in a subsequent work written in 
1935, the ballet Don Lindo de Almeria, a delightful 
parody of the customs of romantic Andalusia, on which 
Halffter collaborated with the well-known writer José 
Bergamin (now living in Uruguay). With the perform- 
ance of Don Lindo de Almeria at the International Fes- 
tival of Contemporary Music at Barcelona in 1936, 
Halffter’s European reputation was firmly established. 
This festival was quite an occasion in the history of 
modern music, for it saw first performances of a number 
of works by composers who have since become recog- 
nized as leaders in their fields: Alban Berg’s Violin 
Concerto, Benjamin Britten’s Suite for Violin and Piano, 
and Carl Ruggles’ The Sun Treader. After this, the 
musical world looked forward with confidence to a rapid 
succession of Halffter works in which the Spanish spirit 
would be conveyed aptly but with his own original 
flavor. 

Meanwhile, storm clouds were gathering, and Spain 
was soon plunged into an atmosphere hardly conducive 
to the composition and performance of new music. 
When the great disaster of the Spanish Civil War fel! 
upon Halffter and many other gifted Spanish musicians, 
writers, and painters, the composer and his family 
emerged comparatively unscathed from the terrible up- 
heaval. But in the process he lost several valuable scores, 
the fruit of many long months of labor. An opera, 
Claviletio, for example, based on an episode from Don 
Quixote, fell victim to an air raid in thes small Catalan 
town of Figueres. 

For many Spaniards the Civil War was a cataclysm 
that upset their lives completely. Not all were able to 
pick up the threads again, but Rodolfo Halffter was 
offered refuge and security in a country where he could 
pursue his life as a composer and teacher without inter- 


Rodolfo Halffter lecturing to his senior class in harmonic ana!ysis at National Conservatory 
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ruption, After a brief sojourn in Paris, where he lived in 
an apartment over the Ermitage Cinema and where 
several of his works were performed by conductors like 
Roger Desormiére, Halffter and his family accepted the 
hospitable invitation of the Mexican Government to 
immigrate. In July 1939 they embarked on the route of 
the old conquistadors and took up residence in Mexico. 

The immediate Halffter family numbers only three: 
the conductor-composer; his wife, the former Emilia 
Salas Viu; and their son Gonzalo, born in 1932 and now 
a professor of paleontology at the Mexican School of 
Biological Studies. Emilia Halffter comes of a fine 
Spanish family of intellectuals, most of whom have now 
left Spain. Her brother, Vicente Salas Viu, is head of 
the Musical Extension Department of the Chilean Edu- 
cation Ministry in Santiago. Another brother, Manuel, 
is chairman of the Department of Romance Languages 
at Douglass College of Rutgers University in New Jersey. 
Halffter’s younger brother Ernesto now lives in Lisbon 
and continues his own composing and conducting there. 
A young nephew, Cristébal Halffter, carries on the 
family’s musical tradition in Madrid. Though only 
twenty-three, Cristébal is a promising composer and 
won the Spanish National Music Prize last year. 

Since he has been living in Mexico, Rodolfo Halffter 
has produced a number of works in which he has de- 
veloped his own style, while admitting many influences 
from his new environment. Naturally and wisely he has 
abstained from any attempt to “Mexicanize” his idiom. 
But he has been closely associated with a strong school 
of musical composition in Mexico City that produces 
uncompromisingly Mexican music, Carlos Chavez, Blas 
Galindo, Eduardo Hernandez Moncada, Luis Sandi, and 
José Pablo Moncayo form the core of the movement, 
which has created some of the most valid and exciting 
contemporary music written in this Hemisphere. In his 
own works Halffter has continued largely along the lines 
first laid down in Don Lindo de Almeria. The Piano 
Sonata (1947), written for the Mexican pianist Miguel 
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Garcia Mora, the Pastorale for Violin and Piano (1940), 
and Eleven Bagatelles (1949) are cheerful, tuneful works 
with few complications for the listener, yet with a fine 
musical substance. This year the Pan American Union 
published a Second Piano Sonata (1951), which sums 
up the brilliant pianistic style that Halffter has been 
evolving since the days when his gay Overture for Piano 
and Orchestra made history in the Madrid of 1932. 

Gaiety is an essential part of Halffter’s personality, 
both in and out of music. His serious, almost Germanic 
mien is belied by a twinkling eye, and his witty com- 
ments on some of his contemporaries are famous in 
Mexico City. In the days when he wrote a column for 
the newspaper El Universal Grafico his caustic pen once 
came close to landing him in real trouble. He was de- 
fending Mexican music against the unfriendly comment 
of an Italian tenor. “We need not worry about this 
tenorcillo’s (\ittle tenor’s| remarks,” he wrote. “We all 
know that a tenor’s chest expands with singing so many 
high notes and consequently causes his larynx to press 
on his brain and reduce its size and efficiency.” The 
remark precipitated a lawsuit in Mexico City and a battle 
between partisans of the two opponents. Finally Halffter 
and the tenor, who has since become a world celebrity, 
were reconciled at a special banquet. 

In spite of the nostalgia for Spain that makes itself 
felt in nearly every page of Halffter’s music, cheerful- 
ness generally prevails. He frequently indicates that 
such and such a passage should be played con gioia 
(with joy). So we find among his latest works a Festive 
Overture—gay and warm like a good red wine from the 
Rioja district of Spain—and Two Sonnets of Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz, the renowned seventeenth-century Mex- 
ican poetess-nun. 

Mexico's film industry was quick to exploit Halfiter’s 
flawless craft for musical background, and he has writ- 
ten over a dozen fine scores for movies. Today film music 
is a valid branch of the art—as Aaron Copland has 
shown in The Red Pony, The Heiress, and other films, 
and Virgil Thomson in Louisiana Story and The Plow 
That Broke the Plains. Halffter has written Mexican 
ranchero music for a blood-and-thunder film called Entre 
Hermanos (Between Brothers) and a background of 
Chamula Indian dances for a recent documentary about 
a U.S. woman archeologist entitled Nuestra Sefiora de 
Noweschaux (Our Lady of Noweschaux), which forms 
part of a longer film called Raices (Roots), shown at the 
Venice Film Festival this year. However, film music is 
not exclusively a New World experience for Halffter. 
Years ago in Spain he wrote music for several movies, 
including one that starred Eleanor Boardman, former 
leading lady of the U.S. sereen. ; 

Dance, too, has always attracted Halffter. Although 
his personal preference is for classical ballet, he has 
done more than any other composer in Mexico to pro- 
mote the growth of a native school of dance. In 1940 
he organized La Paloma Azul (The Blue Dove), a group 
of young Mexican men and women under the direction 
of Anna Sokolow, an exponent of modern dance from 


New York. La Paloma Azul was the first of a number 


of gifted dance groups that have sprung up in Mexico. 
It staged ballets by Silvestre Revueltas and other Mex- 
ican composers and revived Don Lindo de Almeria. 
Halffter wrote a new ballet for them, La Madrugada del 
Panadero (The Baker's Early Rising), and later one on 
a Mexican theme, Elena la Traicionera (Elena the Trai- 
toress), for the ballerina Waldeen. The suite from La 
Madrugada del Panadero was published by Ediciones 
Mexicanas de Misica and played for the first time in 
the United States on April 19 of this year at a special 
Pan American Day concert at the Pan American Union. 
The U.S, National Symphony Orchestra performed under 
the baton of Guillermo Espinosa, the Colombian conduc- 
tor who is now chief of the music section of the Union. 
La Madrugada del Panadero tells the story of a flirta- 
tious baker’s wife who receives her suitors in the dead 
of night at the bakery, while her husband snores in the 
corner. At dawn he awakes and the men hide in the 
cold oven. Unfortunately for them, the baker lights his 
fire. When he opens the oven door to take out the bread, 
they emerge, now nothing but black cinders, and gro- 
tesquely dance their way out of the shop. Halffter’s music 
has all the rollicking tunefulness of a Spanish zarzuela 
or operetta, and the suite has, in the words of the famous 
French critic René Dumesnil, “many happy discoveries 
of rhythm and orchestration that make us want to hear the 
whole ballet.” 

In 1952 José Limon, the Mexican-born New York 
dancer and choreographer, asked Halffter to score for 


The composer and his spaniel, Bibi 


full orchestra a group of harpsichord sonatas by Padre 
Soler. A delightful ballet was devised by Limoén to this 
clean-cut eighteenth-century music, which Halffter has 
endowed with the color of the modern orchestra. It was 
called Tonantzintla after the glorious baroque church 
in Puebla, Mexico. Its performance by young Mexican 
dancers at the Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City was 
produced by Limén with exquisite décor and costumes by 
Miguel Covarrubias, the Mexican painter and designer. 
A light-hearted and brilliant musician, a teacher loved 
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Strikingly modern National Conservatory, designed by Mario Pani, in suburban Chapultepec-Polanco 


and respected by a generation of young Mexican music 
students—who bring to his neat little studio on Elba 
Street in Mexico City their problems of adolescence as 
well as of harmony and counterpoint-—Rodolfo Halffter 
is something of a mystery in the world of music. His 
extreme modesty, in spite of the respect accorded him 
by connoisseurs of fine music everywhere, has led him 
to a secretiveness that may work against his interests 
in a world dominated by publicity. The good taste of 
his scores is reflected in his life by a dislike for ostenta- 
tion that has on occasion amounted almost to an obses- 
sion. Although he carefully files all criticisms——favor- 
able and otherwise—that have appeared in the world 
press, Halffter is rarely willing to show this considerable 
record of success to outsiders. “4 mi, me tiene sin cui- 
dado {I\'m not interested|” is his favorite remark-——and 
one very typical of Madrid—about the strange declara- 
tions of critics, who even in their praise are often wide 
of the mark in their understanding of his music. He has 
exasperated many a performer and conductor with his 
vague replies when they have asked for access to his un- 
published scores——unpublished because after a dozen or 
more years he is still mulling over possible improve- 
ments. None of his works has suffered more from this 
paternal possessiveness than the prize-winning Concerto 
for Violin and Orchestra, undoubtedly his masterpiece 
to date. 

The story of the concerto begins in Paris in 1937 on 
one of Halffter’s visits to the French capital during the 
Spanish Civil War. A lady there introduced him to the 
U.S. violinist Samuel Dushkin, for whom Igor Stravin- 
sky wrote his Violin Concerto in D in 1931. Halffter and 
Dushkin became good friends. When, in 1939, the com. 
poser was on the high seas en route to Mexico, Dushkin 
sent a radiogram to the ship inviting Halffter to compose 
a violin concerto for him. The work was finished by the 
middle of 1940 and was first performed by Dushkin with 
the Mexican Symphony Orchestra, under Carlos Chavez. 
in January 1942. It was applauded enthusiastically in 
Mexico City by all save one: the composer. He was not 
satisfied with his own work. The concerto was withdrawn 
into the secrecy of his workshop and remodeled. Halff- 
ter’s mania for compression was in full swing. He has a 


dislike of prolixity and a passion for reducing things to 
their essentials, The concerto might still be lying in a 
dismembered state on a desk in Mexico City had not the 
violinist Henryk Szeryng persuaded the composer to show 
it to him. A Polish refugee from Communism, Szeryng 
has become a Mexican citizen, though he is too busy car- 
rying Mexican music to the world’s concert halls to spend 
much time in his adopted land. During one of his brief 
sojourns in Mexico City he spent hours with Halffter, 
editing the solo part in the best form for the virtuoso. 
Halffter himself worked on the rich impasto of the orches- 
tration until it attained the quality of a Dutch interior: 
light and shadow, form and atmosphere, were perfected 
almost to transparency. 

Public performances in far-off cities have little effect 
on Halffter’s normal teaching and composing life. He 
rises at six every morning to be on time for his seven- 
o'clock classes at the Conservatory. These delivered, he 
hastens downtown to busy himself with plans for concerts 
at the Palace of Fine Arts or to supervise the editing of 
a work by Ediciones Mexicanas de Masica. After this, he 
is at last free to shut himself in his studio and, cigarette 
in mouth, get down to the arduous task of composing— 
arduous indeed for a composer who is his own severest 
critic and who strongly believes that ‘he performance 
and publication of a successful work on! mean that he 
has solved one problem and must now address himself 
to the next. There must be no resting on laurels, and by 
this Halffter means that success in one vein does not 
authorize a composer to repeat himself over and over 
again in exactly the same style. “All good art is new 
art,” said Arnold Schoenberg. The only justification for 
writing music is to write new music, Great lyrical music 
like Rodolfo Halffter’s Violin Concerto marks a certain 
achievement in the life of its composer, The next major 
work must show a development into adventurous new 
regions. 

Halffter is now experimenting with the twelve-tone 
composition technique invented by Arnold Schoenberg. 
It immediately presents a problem for a lover of melody 
—and strong melody of a Hispanic flavor at that. The 
masterpieces of twelve-tone music—works like Schoen- 
berg’s String Trio and Alban Berg’s Lyric Suite—cannot 
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be said to be gay and tuneful. Most of the new-style 
music is gloomy and introspective. Constant Lambert, 
the British composer and critic, once said that the great 
weakness of twelve-tone music was its lack of merriment. 
But Rodolfo Halfiter is now proving that this is not 
necessary. He is writing pieces for piano and for string 
orchestra in the twelve-tone idiom, which, while preserv- 
ing the strict tenets, still reveal his own essentially His- 
panic and melodious nature. There is no gloom about the 
Tres Hojas de Album (Three Album Leaves), for ex- 
ample, which are historically important in Mexican 
music since they are the first truly twelve-tone composi- 
tions to have come from this nation. 

During the season, Monday evening is a special date 
for Mexico City music-lovers. A quarter to nine is the 
hour set for Conciertos de Bellas Artes, concerts organ- 
ized by Rodolfo Halffter and offering the greatest attrac- 
tion for those who demand of music something more than 
the circus-like antics of celebrity conductors and per- 
formers. At these concerts, held in the Sala Manuel M. 
Ponce, a smaller auditorium inside the vast Palace of 
Fine Arts that was named for one of Mexico's most 
esteemed modern composers, old and little-known classics 
are revived—works by Vivaldi, Telemann, and Albinoni. 
Contemporary composers from all over the world are 
given their fair share of attention. Americans like Aaron 
Copland and Virgil Thomson, and an uncompromising 
Italian modernist like Luigi Dallapiccola, have had whole 
evenings devoted to their works, under their own batons. 
Mexican and foreign performers, not always well known, 
have a chance to prove themselves, All this takes place 
before the most discriminating music audience of the 
country: the “five hundred” who constitute Mexico’s nu- 
cleus of true listeners. Rodolfo Halffter is host on these 
evenings and is responsible not only for planning the 
programs but also for seeing that the lights are lowered 
and that the noisy electric fan that clears the air during 
intermissions is switched off. 

After the concert, Halffter can be seen gathering his 
intimates about him—a small group of musicians and 
critics, They usually adjourn to a nearby café for a light 
supper and coffee. It is then that Halffter’s curious com- 
bination of mischievous humor and serious observation 
become fused in highly entertaining conversation. Repu- 
tations are tossed around the table under the sparkle of 
his wit, and over-sharp criticism is sometimes held in 
check by Halffter’s respect for the great men of music. 

Whether he is walking his dog Bibi along the Paseo 
de la Reforma, teaching young composers, or presiding 
over a genial gathering in his own or a friend's home, 
Rodolfo Halffter always maintains a quality of classic 
incisiveness and tolerance that makes him one of Mexico's 
most respected musicians and thinkers. He has brought 
to the New World of Mexico some of the patina of the 
Old, At the same time, his European outlook has been 
modified with the revivifying experience of Mexico. 
Europe is not the loser, since Halffter’s music is a legacy 
for all. On the other hand, Mexico is very much the 
gainer, for it is there that his living presence is now 
most felt, @ @ 
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Exploring the wonders 
of the Library of Congress 


BENEDICTA S. MONSEN 


A sample of the hybrid architectural styles fashionable 
in the late nineteenth century, the U.S. Library of 
Congress sits placidly on First Street, in Washington, 
between the dignified Supreme Court building and a 
noisy, neon-sprinkled block of Pennsylvania Avenue lined 
with cafés and beer parlors. Directly opposite is a small 
park that separates it from the Capitol, where the collec- 
tion was once housed, but which it long ago outgrew. 
Topped by a copper dome green with corrosion, the build- 
ing is a sprawling, five-story mass of stone, gray with 
soot, crying out for a good scrubbing. Behind it one 
glimpses the sharply contrasting whiteness of the modern, 
antiseptic Annex, a second outgrowth. 

The much-trodden, gleaming marble halls and reading 
rooms teem with people of every description-—impatient 
high-school students from lowa on a dutiful inspection 
of Jefferson’s rough draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; intent, bespectacled ladies and gentlemen 
exuding scholarship, frantically searching the catalogue; 
sari-clad Indian women with turbaned escorts, in silent 
contemplation; official-looking gentlemen determinedly 
attached to briefcases; harassed congressional assistants; 
young intellectuals pondering over Kafka; campus 
beauties at their most scholarly; benign old men study- 
ing headlines between naps. And thousands of others, 
including, probably, the classic fugitive from cold or 
rain. Whatever the query, the library apparently has the 
answer. 
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I started my Cook’s tour by looking up Mr. Gordon 
Patterson, assistant chief of the Stack and Reader 
Division. Making my way around the circular labyrinth 
of the Rotunda, | examined the curving rows of desks 
and catalogue cabinets, the marble columns, and the 
arcaded mezzanine. By craning my neck | could see the 
circle of impassive bronze immortals perched high on 
the galleries above. They were sixteen in all, two repre- 
sentatives each of the eight basic fields of civilized en- 
deavor—art, philosophy, poetry, law, history, religion, 
science, and commerce. These fields themselves were 
symbolized in another row of statues higher still. 

I found Mr. Patterson’s office tucked away behind one 
of the archways. Anticipating my assault of questions, 
he launched a counteroffensive with a barrage of infor- 
mation: “Of course you know that the library was 
established by an act of Congress in 1800.” (I didn’t.) 
He proceeded to tell how, from a small collection for 
the use of Congressmen, it had swelled to three thousand 
volumes by 1814, only to be destroyed when the British 
set fire to the Capitol. But the following year Congress 
authorized the purchase of the Thomas Jefferson collec- 
tion, and around this nucleus of six to seven thousand 
volumes the new library was built. It was a slow process, 
Mr. Patterson explained, interrupted by another fire in 
1851, which wiped out two thirds of the books. Not until 
the 1840's, when LC became the depository for foreign 
government documents, did the colossal growth begin; 


then, from 1870 on, copyright deposits started pouring 
in. Since two samples of every copyrighted piece must 
be filed with the library, the mail now brings in an 
average of a thousand items a day. “Has the library had 
the staff to cope with that all along?” I inquired. No, he 
said, for a long time it had remained a confusion of 
accumulated books, until Dr. Herbert Putnam brought 
order out of chaos in 1899, after the library had moved 
to its new quarters in the main building. Dr. Putnam 
was made Librarian Emeritus when he retired after forty 
years of service, and, until his recent death at ninety- 
three, used to spend a few hours each day at his library 
desk. 

Although it has acquired its ten-millionth volume, 
the library is still leery of boasting that it has the largest 
book collection in the world. For one thing, as Mr. 
Patterson pointed out, the size of the Moscow Library 
is anybody’s guess. 

In spite of its enormous growth, serving Congress re- 
mains the library’s primary raison d’étre. This is the 
responsibility of the Legislative Reference Service, al- 
though it usually works in cooperation with the Reference 
Department, the Law Library, and, in fact, the whole 
organization. Last year, for example, some sixty-nine 
thousand queries from Congressmen and congressional 
committees came in, about half of which were answered 
almost immediately, Library experts prepare extensive 
studies for congressional committees, on domestic and 
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Curving catalogue cabinets in Rotunda, or Main Neaaing moom, noid 
key to information on almost any topic. Books do not go out to the 
general public except on inter-library loan 


foreign subjects alike. Translations are another important 
service performed for Congress, and constituents get their 
share of attention too (in 1954 LC answered fifteen thou- 
sand queries from them). 

The shrinking world, I learned, is reflected in the Law 
Library, which has long since expanded beyond national 
scope and developed important specialized collections on 
foreign law (its Latin American section, although new, 
is one of the most complete in the country, with over 
eighty thousand volumes). 

At this point, Mr. Patterson turned me over to a young 
guide, Mr. Philip Klein, We stopped first at the call desk 
in the center of the Rotunda, an island of hope for the 
culture-hungry, the comic-book addict, the fact-finder, or 
the sugar-coated-fiction fan. For the library's collection, 
thoroughly eclectic, holds with perfect impartiality the 
Jefferson papers and the Pollyanna books; statistics on 


Annex attendant sends books across street to 
16 Main Ruilding via pneumatic tube. First and 
third tubes bring incoming volumes 


steel and the Kinsey reports; Columbus’ letters and the 
adventures of Blondie; one of the world’s smallest books 
(a 1932 edition of The Rose Garden of Omar Khayyam, 
about the size of a fingernail) and the “elephant folio” 
edition of Audubon’s Birds of America (four volumes, 
three and a half feet tall). There are even books bound 
in cowboy chaps, in imitation seaweed and barnacles, 
and in human skin. 

Mr. Klein showed me what happens from the moment 
the reader gives the attendant his call slip until he gets 
his book. First, the little piece of paper is sucked down 
to the ground floor via pneumatic tube; there, an at- 
tendant initiated in the mysterious LC classification code 
interprets the call number and sends the slip on its way 
by special vertical carriers (which look like dumbwaiters 
and are much slower than the pneumatic tubes) to the 
proper stack. In each stack other members of the code 
fraternity locate the volumes and deposit them in the 
vertical carriers, which ship them down to the ground 
floor; a larger pneumatic tube whizzes them back to the 
Rotunda and an attendant delivers them personally to 
each reader. The whole process takes an average of 
twenty minutes, which is no mean feat, considering the 
mileage covered and the venerable age of the mechanical 
carriers (the library occupies some thirty-six acres of 
floor space and 250 miles of shelves, and the main build- 
ing dates back to 1897). 

Next I was taken by Mr. Klein to the Annex through 
an underground passage, past huge generators. | learned 
that the library has its own power plant and had never 
depended on outside electricity until now, but the plant’s 
capacity has become inadequate and city power is being 
brought in. 

Modern carriers transport books back and forth be- 
tween the two buildings in thirty seconds. We saw the 
intricate system of conveyor belts and fast elevators that 
take books from floor to floor in the Annex, or from the 
silent, solemn stacks to the hushed buzz of the reading 
room. The Annex, completely air-conditioned, is efficient, 
streamlined, neat as a new book. Some of the divisions 
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Readers examine eighth-century Chinese manuscript in Orientalia 
Division, surrounded by world’s largest printed encyclopedia 


housed there, along with the Copyright Office, are Manu- 
scripts, Slavic and East European, and Orientalia. Among 
the manuscripts are the personal papers of most U.S. 
Presidents from George Washington to Calvin Coolidge 
and of leaders in different fields; last year, for example, 
the library acquired the consecutive drafts of Charles A. 
Lindbergh’s Pulitzer Prize winner The Spirit of St. Louis, 
a seventeen-thousand-page manuscript revealing, in the 
library’s own words, “not only a man of action but a 
technician discovering himself as a man of contempla- 
tion and developing literary talents of a high order.” 

The library contains the largest collection of Russian 
books, and of Chinese and Japanese books and manu- 
scripts, outside the respective countries. Experts in both 
the Slavic and East European Division and Orientalia 
have to cope with the problem of transliteration for 
cataloguing material using nonroman alphabets. 

Back in the old building, I looked in at the ground- 
floor snack bar where LC employees rub elbows with all 
those who can’t live on books alone. Here novelists, his- 
torians, and would-be M.A.’s or Ph.D.’s meet when they 
emerge from the 227 study rooms maintained by the 
library for their use (and always booked up for months 
in advance). Here they come to smoke and compare 
notes over a peanut-butter sandwich. One young man, 
gesticulating enthusiastically with his coffee spoon, was 
asking a serious, mustached professional type: “Do you 
realize how often the ‘rose’ metaphor was used by 
sixteenth-century French poets?” 

I missed the answer. For Mr. Klein, inured to such 
esoteric riddles, beckoned to me from the elevator. My 
next stop was the Music Division. 

Mr. William Lichtenwanger, one of the assistants, took 
me on a tour of the omnipresent stacks, some of which 
are kept under lock because of the many valuable items. 
Here | saw Paganini’s account book, an_ original 
Beethoven score, a rare fifteenth-century French song 
book. The stacks, I was told, contained, among other 
treasures, a collection of librettos from the beginning of 
opera in the seventeenth century up to modern Broadway 
shows; U.S. sheet music from the eighteenth century to 
the jazz era; a recording of the voice of Kaiser Wilhelm, 
the earliest personage on records in the library; and 
reels and reels of tape with the life story of jazz king 
Jelly Roll Morton as told by himself, which takes twelve 


hours to play in its entirety. At one end was a glassed-in 
cubicle like a radio station’s, where musicians may try 
out scores, and singers their vocal powers. But above all, 
Mr. Lichtenwanger explained, the division is a live con- 
cert bureau. (See “Best Buy in Chamber Music,” August 
1955 AMERICAS. ) 

In the Folklore Section I was greeted by loud screech- 
ing sounds emanating from a tape recorder, but was 
hastily assured that it was merely a U.S. Indian war 
song—a sample of what the recording laboratory does in 
cooperation with folklorists and educational or cultural 
institutions. “We have built up a collection of over sixty 
thousand records of U.S. folk music over the past twenty- 
six years,” said Mrs. Rae Korson, the section’s reference 
librarian. These may include anything, from different 
versions of “Barbara Allen” to the songs of the Mormons, 
southern work songs, and hundreds of others. Many of 
the records are for sale, and when Judge Learned Hand, 
an amateur balladier in his leisure, recently recorded 
some old U.S. folk songs, lawyers were the best cus- 
tomers for the record. Is the section interested in foreign 
folk music too? Indeed it is, and most of the world is 


Technician about to cut a recording. Library has huge collection 
of folk music and poetry on records 

in fact represented, notably Latin America, with Bra- 
zilian, Mexican, Puerto Rican, and Venezuelan folk 
music, 

Mrs. Korson, who is a sort of walking encyclopedia of 
U.S. folklore, interrupted the conversation a couple of 
times to answer telephone queries. This often consists 
in listening patiently while somebody on the other end 
of the wire hums a tune he wants identified, or singing 
to them to help settle a musical doubt. 

By now my time and energy were giving out, to say 
nothing of my feet, and I departed with a feeling of awe 
for that house of wonders and the knowledge that it 
would take many more trips even to begin to know it. 

On my second visit I went straight to the Hispanic 
Foundation, an old acquaintance. Here, after passing 
the Brazilian painter Candido Portinari’s four huge, 
modern murals depicting common aspects of the history 
of the American nations, one enters another era. The 
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handsome room, decorated with the famous blue-and- 
white Puebla tiles of Mexico, reflects the architecture of 
sixteenth-century Spain and Portugal. A row of oak- 
paneled alcoves and wrought-iron balconies to the right 
houses the catalogue and reference material. Up high, 
medallions record the names of scholars and men of 
letters of the Hispanic world, 

Dr. Howard Cline, the young director of the Founda- 
tion, briefed me on its history: It was established in 
1939 in cooperation with the Hispanic Society of America, 
to provide “a center for the pursuit of studies in Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Latin American culture.” Eight years 
earlier, Mr. Archer M. Huntington, founder of the society, 
had endowed the library with a fund for the purchase of 
Hispanic books so that living Hispanic authors could be 
properly represented in the library’s collections. The 
offices and the attractive reading room were the result 
of an anonymous gift of fifty thousand dollars. 

The Foundation publishes the annual Handbook of 
Latin American Studies, and it is a haven for students 
of Ibero-America and visiting Latin American scholars. 
This is the clearing house through which they can get 


Hispanic Foundation mural by Brazilian Candido Portinari depicts 
teaching of Indians in the Americas. In foreground, Mexican tiles 
practically any book or document for research in their 
field. Although the foundation keeps only reference 
volumes, it has a catalogue of Hispanic books scattered 
throughout the library and, in special cases, will assemble 
them for the convenience of scholars. Thus a first edition 
of Don Quixote may be found in the Rare Books Di- 
vision; the 1491 edition of the fundamental Spanish law 
code known as the Siete Partidas, in the Law Library; 
the Manuscripts Division might supply the so-called 
Sneyd Codex (the first Venetian report on the discoveries 
of Columbus and the Portuguese sailing expeditions to 
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Hispanic F oundation catalogue and reference books are housed in 
oak-paneled alcoves recalling sixteenth-century lberian interiors 


India) or the imposing tailor’s bill of Hernando de Soto; 
modern or old musical scores would be in the Music 
Division; and the oldest as well as the most up-to-date 
maps in the Map Division, Scholars can also count on 
the help and advice of experts on the Hispanic Founda- 
tion staff, such as Mr. Francisco Aguilera, from Chile, 
Mexican-born Mrs. Concha Romero James, and often 
consultants from other countries. Occasionally, too, the 
Foundation holds specialized meetings of scholars, such 
as the Luso-Brazilian Colloquium in 1950 (See “Camées 
Visits Uncle Sam,” December 1950 Americas). 

Their service to learning does not stop here, however. 
At the instigation of the Hispanic Foundation, for in- 
stance, the library some four years ago cooperated with 
the Guatemalan Government in restoring the four- 
hundred-year-old manuscript of Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s 
Historia Verdadera de la Conquista de la Nueva Espaiia 
(True History of the Conquest of New Spain). LC ex- 
perts coated each of the three hundred pages of the 
stained, torn, mildewed manuscript with sheets of cellulose 
acetate solution to give it an airtight, transparent seal. 
During the restoration, however, some of the ink changed 
color, and twenty types of ink used in the sixteenth cen- 
tury were studied until the restorers were able to match 
the original color and were satisfied that the change was 
only temporary. The director of the National Archives of 
Guatemala, who had “chaperoned” the book all the way 
to Washington, remained throughout the restoration 
process and was constantly consulted. He then took the 
renovated book back for presentation to his people. 

But not ali requests to the Hispanic Foundation are 
necessarily of a scholarly nature. A woman writer called 
up the other day to find out what kind of Mexican pepper 
had the strongest smell. “I’m writing a novel laid in 
Mexico,” she explained, “and one of the characters walks 
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into this house that simply reeks of hot, peppery food. 
Now, what kind of pepper would give out that much odor 
—red or green?” Foundation experts obliged: after much 
searching of cookbooks, she was given a whole list of 
peppers with pungent aromas. Another gastronomicai 
inquiry came from a man who wanted to know the origin 
of the word enchilada and was told that it is derived 
from chile pepper. 

Down the hall from the Foundation, I entered Rare 
Books, where I learned that rarity is determined by age, 
excellence of content, printing, fine craftsmanship, and 
association with the great. Dr. Frederick R. Goff, Division 
Chief, showed me around the special stacks, where filtered 
air prevents dust from damaging the perishable old 
volumes. Many are the interesting items relating to the 
Americas in this division, among them three editions of 
the book that was responsible for naming the two conti- 
nents—Cosmographiae Introductio, by the German peog- 
rapher Martin Waldseemiiller, first published in 
The passage I refer to states: “But now that . . . another 
fourth part has been discovered by Amerigo Vespucci... 
I do not see why we should rightly refuse to name it 
America, namely, the land of Amerigen or America, 
after its discoverer, a man of sagacious mind, the more 
so since both Europe and Asia derived their names from 
women.” On the other hand, one of the division’s more 
whimsical possessions is the Jean Hersholt collection of 
Hans Anderseniana, which recently went on display in 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of Andersen’s birth. 

I also visited the small workshop attached to Rare 
Books, where Mr. Andrew Foresta, a Government Print- 
ing Office binder, doctors up the rarities that have be- 
come dog-earned, torn, or in any way damaged. | saw 
him at work and marveled at the skill with which he 
smooths out wrinkles and patches up flaws of all sorts, 
giving the volumes a face-lifting that takes years off their 
looks. 

This led to the question of upkeep, and I learned that 
the library also has a fumigator, sometimes referred to 
as “the gas chamber,” to de-bug books and manuscripts. 
Cleaning problems are one of the many headaches of the 
Keeper of the Collections, who is responsible for their 
over-all safety. With the present inadequate cleaning 
force, at least five years are needed to make the complete 
rounds of the stacks and vacuum the books. One big 
accomplishment last year, however, was that the 2,500 


windows of the main building were washed twice, Some 
of the Keeper’s other worries are the prevention of theft, 
fire, and damaging leakage. Large quantities of de- 
teriorated nitrate wartime films were recently destroyed 
as a fire hazard, since copies are available elsewhere. As 
an added safety measure, an automatic sprinkler system 
is being installed in the cellar of the Main Building. Fire 
and water haven't hurt the collections lately, but a sly 
thief did succeed in smuggling out valuable manuscripts 
by presenting stolen credentials. With the cooperation of 
dealers and government sleuths, however, everything was 
recovered within one week after the theft. This, of 
course, resulted in stricter measures, and the library re- 
luctantly decided to place LC markings on the fourteen 
million manuscripts. But the actual colossal mechanics 
of marking fragile papers of varying sizes, plus finding 
a suitable ink for the purpose, remain unsolved problems. 

The Division for the Blind, which I saw next, started 
out in 1897 with a collection of five hundred embossed 
books. Today it distributes both Braille and Moon type 
books and talking books to some fifty thousand blind 
readers throughout the United States and its possessions. 
Twenty-eight libraries cooperate in the lending process, 
and the long-playing machines for talking books are dis- 
tributed through fifty-five agencies in the various states, 
Mr. Donald G. Patterson, chief of the division, explained 
how the service works: the books are supplied entirely 


Employee of LC’s Division for the Blind uses a Braille writer. 
Library also offers correspondence course in Braille transcribing 
free, thanks to a Congressional appropriation dating 
back to 1931, brought about by the inadequacy of read- 
ing matter for the blind outside of schools. Congress has 
also provided free mailing privileges. 

The selection of titles to be put into Braille or talking 
books is made by the library after consultation with a 
committee of fifty librarians, literary critics, and blind 
readers throughout the country. At first the program 
benefited adults only, but since 1952 it has included 
children’s books as well. “We are primarily interested in 
books for entertainment,” Mr. Patterson said, “because 


Mr. Andrew Foresta puts gold lettering on rare book he has just 19 
repaired, Note damaged and renovated volumes in foreground 
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Visitors study Jefferson's original rough draft of Declaration 
of Independence. Library holds special exhibits all year round 
textbooks are the concern of the schools and founda- 
tions.” He added that lately they have included a con- 
siderable amount of “how-to-do-it” literature and that 
their Spanish titles are increasing because of greater 
demand in the Southwest and in Puerto Rico, as more 
blind in those areas learn Braille. Since blind and near- 
blind assistants participate in the lending process, book 
labels in Braille and hand-lettering of call numbers in 
large characters are necessary. Local volunteers last year 
contributed a thousand hours to these tasks of conversion. 
Of course, librarians recognize that the 5,500 titles as- 
sembled in the last twenty-four years are pitifully in- 
adequate, but the inadequacy will persist as long as it 
costs six hundred dollars to produce one Braille edition 
and more than three thousand to reproduce a talking 
book in some 120 copies. 

On my way out I passed the large periodicals reading 
room and, facing it, the endless stacks holding a stagger- 
ing mass of newspapers from all over the United States 
and the world, just for the current period. (Past issues 
are bound as fast as possible, and some of the larger 
and more important papers are kept in microfilm copies 
obtained from the publishers.) Too weary to tackle more 
of the library's specialized services, | realized by now 
that a lifetime would be short to digest them all. The list 
of what I hadn't seen—maps, motion pictures, photo- 


graphs, prints, fine prints, slides, posters, broadsides, and 
so on—was overwhelming, and I began to wonder how 
the library expected to cope with the avalanche of ma- 
terial that descends upon it every day, in every field. 
I took my question to Mr. Vincent L. Eaton, chief editor 
of the Information and Publications Office, who admitted 
it was one of their biggest concerns. “Take the Annex, 
for instance,” he said. “Only ten years after it was built 
it was practically full.” 

He told me how, soon after the last war, the larger 
libraries in the United States got together and decided 
that for each to buy all the foreign books it might be 
desirable for this country to have was out of line both 
in expense and in sheer volume, so they pooled their 
efforts. Now more than sixty are sharing responsibilities 
for acquiring material in certain countries. “Since they 
report what they receive to our Union Catalog,” he 
added, “it’s possible to locate books we don’t have when 
they are needed.” (The Union Catalog records research 
books in over seven hundred libraries in the United 
States and Canada.) Another step LC has taken to avoid 
overburdening itself is to exchange duplicates with other 
libraries; and it doesn’t keep everything that comes in 
for copyright—things like aspirin folders and Scrabble 
games, for instance, are ordinarily returned. Among the 
unusual items sent in for copyright are various types of 
word games; mystery stories with half text, half clues: 
greeting cards; pictures given with cigarettes in the 
nineties; old cigar bands; lamp shades with “art” prints; 
huge globes; and so on. Early in the game, the library 
decided not to keep all medical or agricultural publica- 
tions; many are turned over to the Army Medical Library 
and to the Department of Agriculture Library. Micro- 
filming, of course, saves a lot of space and wear. 

At the end of my tour, I was ready to agitate for new 
statues in the Rotunda—to those congressmen who, a 
hundred and fifty-five years ago, decided to appropriate 
the money “for the purchase of such books as may be 
necessary for the use of Congress at the said city of 
Washington.” Unknowingly, they had started the ball 
rolling that produced this fantastic accumulation of 
knowledge, which today benefits not only a nation, but— 
through consultation, exchange, and technical help— 
libraries and individuals throughout the world. All of 
which costs the taxpayer less than a dime a year. ® @ @ 


To lighten work, libraries everywhere order LC entry cards, add own classification number. Here clerks sort cards from stock to fill order 
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MARY HIRSCHFELD it's a hard life 
but a proud one 
inside this 
Caribbean 


A steep concrete road winds from Fort Bay landing eight hundred feet up to The Bottom, capital of Saba island, Netherlands West Indies 


NIGHT WAS SETTLING gently on Saba, the extinct Caribbean 
voleano jutting bluntly from the aquamarine sea. As | 
left the Government Guest House in The Bottom, the 
capital, to visit friends for a game of Scrabble, a fat 
moon shone through the canopy of stars. Beneath a street 
light in the distance two youths stood strumming guitars. 
Their music was plaintive and sweet. | don’t remember 
the melody, but the impression lingers. That is like Saba 
-—quiet and unobtrusive, yet its polite ways and lost past 
cast their spell. 

Saba and neighboring St. Martin and St. Eustatius 
MARY HIRSCHFELD writes a column on inter-American 
affairs for the Cleveland Plain Dealer. She has traveled 
widely throughout the Hemisphere, interviewing many of 
its leading personalities. 


make up the Netherlands Windward Islands, Smallest of 
the three, Saba is 4.8 square miles of rocks and crags, 
ravines and cliffs, that plunge into the waves; its highest 
point is Mt. Scenery: 2,887 feet. On this Dutch dot 
in the Caribbean, without newspapers or television and 
with only a hundred radios, there is not enough level 
land for either a landing strip or a decent baseball field; 
nor is there a beach worthy of the name. Yet those Saba 
folk who have clung to their strange home call it “heaven 
on earth,” 

I first heard of the island a dozen years ago on my 
way to Haiti. A Saba family was on the ship. I never 
forgot them, and when, a few months ago, I found myself 
again in the Caribbean, | made it a point to visit their 
colony. By flying from Puerto Rico to St. Martin, I 
made connection with the native sloop Cloria carrying 
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Aptly d, The Bottom is located in the crater of an extinct volcano 


mail and cargo on its weekly twenty-nine-mile run from 
Philipsburg to Saba, We made the trip during the night 
through stormy weather in five hours. Coming back 
took seventeen hours because the wind was low. Round- 
trip transportation costs ten dollars, but it’s a trip for 
rugged travelers only. 

Although never of commercial consequence, Saba was 
fought over and attacked in the turbulent seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries by the European nations build- 
ing New World empires. Pirates sought other pirates 
there and buried treasure. More than once Saba folk 
rolled boulders down the mountainsides to rout invaders. 

The Dutch West India Company, formed in 1621, 
spearheaded colonization, Even in those days, people 
wanting to get away from it all sought a peaceful 
existence in isolated spots, Settlers who crossed the 
Atlantic to Saba bore such names as Simonsz, Zeeger, 
and Heyliger. Many islanders still carry those names, 
but the first two have been anglicized to Simmons and 
Sagor. People also moved in from neighboring British 
islands like St. Kitts, and by the end of the seventeenth 
century Saba folk were speaking English. Although Dutch 
is still taught in the schools, English speech prevails be- 
cause of commercial and social ties with the British West 
Indies. 

The 1,100 descendants of the original settlers, oc- 
casional pirates, and the slaves that were brought in, are 
so accustomed to their steep, short streets, high steps, 
and constant climbing that when ill, many cannot be 
confined for long to their beds. Lack of exercise affects 
them as seriously as an ailment. They live principally 
in four towns that range from eight hundred to sixteen 
hundred feet above sea level: The Bottom, where the 
government administrator resides; Windwardside; St. 
John’s; and Hell's Gate, also known as Zion's Hill. 

The Bottom is so named because it is clustered in the 


green crater of the dead volcano. From it the crater 
wall sweeps up to a spot named St. Crispin, after the 
patron saint of shoemakers, many of whom once plied 
their trade on the island. Up there is The Lookout, 
manned since 1923 by a descendant of the early cobblers 
—lively, sharp-eyed Miss Marion Every, whose white 
house, in which she was born sixty-odd years ago, is 
perched on a grass- and flowered-covered ledge. People 
glance up at it as naturally as they breathe. In her yard 
of roses, hollyhocks, zinnias, begonias, marigolds, and 
bougainvillea are four tall posts with four flat, white- 
painted wood cylinders attached. When a vessel appears 
on the horizon, Miss Marion hurries out and deftly 
adjusts a rope arrangement that brings one cylinder 
into view. If it is a schooner, two cylinders go up; 
if a sloop, three are displayed. When the boat is an- 
chored, all four are pulled into view to advise people 
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like the harbormaster who have business with arriving 
passengers and cargo. 

At the Guest House in The Bottom the signal pro- 
vokes a flurry, too, for debarking visitors usually go 
there for a meal, and its three bedrooms, unless occupied 
by government officials, are available for travelers. 

Miss Marion’s sister lives in St. John’s, just a little 
below St. Crispin, and if it happens that The Lookout is 
not looking when a boat appears, she alerts her sister 
by telephone (there are a couple of dozen on the island). 

The settlement of Windwardside, east of The Bottom, 
is built on terraces joined by ramplike streets, and the 
part visible from the sea is called “Under the Hill.” 
Generally the islanders identify each other by the names 
of the various sections of Saba. Thus they will say: 
“She is from ‘Below the Gap’” or “He is a ‘Promised 
Land’ boy.” 

The “Promised Land,” on the outskirts of The Bottojn, 
is the home of some twelve closely related families. 
They used to live on the western side of the island in 
an almost inaccessible spot known as “Mary’s Point,” 


Fort Bay, island’s official port, has open roadstead, no piers. 
Passengers and freight are landed by sur{boat 


but in 1933 the government moved the settlement to its 
present location. 

Hell’s Gate is on the north coast. Stony gardens border 
ledges whence the unwary could plunge to eternity, 
but the surefooted residents tread them with complete 
assurance even in the dark. Not all Saba citizens, how- 
ever, are familiar with the place; some residents of The 
Bottom have never been to the other side of the island! 

Fort Bay, the official port or landing place (Saba 
has neither sheltered roadstead nor piers), is a few 
hundred yards of detritus brought down in an ancient 
lava flow. A road winds eight hundred feet up to The 
Bottom. Before it was built in 1946, everybody climbed 
a flight of stone steps. Porters carried cargo, two hundred 
pounds at a time. Later, when donkeys were introduced, 
the bearers went on strike, fearing that their jobs were 


threatened. A compromise was reached, and the porters 
now lead the indispensable donkeys up to the capital. 
The island’s other towns lie above The Bottom, con- 
nected by a road over which bounce and hurtle a dozen 
jeeps, the only other available public transportation. 

Vessels anchor offshore, and passengers are lightered 
in fourteen-foot keel surfboats, which are built in The 
Bottom of cedar, cypress, or spruce, and carried by 
fourteen or sixteen men, bottom side up, down the road 
to the water. Once they are afloat, care must be exercised 
to keep them from smashing against the boulders, but 
the expert oarsmen are familiar with every wind shift 
and wave roll, so accidents are rare. When a jeep is 
brought ashore, a crowd assembles to watch. Two surf. 
boats are lashed together and a wooden platform is 
placed over them, The jeep is lowered onto it and another 
surfboat pulls the contraption ashore. 

Rough seas have eliminated Ladder Bay on the west 
coast, once used as a landing. It has no connecting road 
to The Bottom, but there are 570 stone steps for anyone 
interested in a stroll thereabouts, 


Then donkeys take over job of transporting cargo up steep, rocky 
paths to Saba’s various communities 


Saba’s simple way of life dulls the sharp edge of 
difference between rich and poor. Those who have money 
have probably made it as storekeepers. Others inherit 
property. Some are retired sea captains who have saved 
their earnings and now live comfortably on them. For 
through ‘lL: generations Saba husbands, fathers, sons, 
brothers, and sweethearts have left to sail the seas. 

Although the island may seem a Shangri-La to some 
because it is withdrawn from the fears and tensions, 
doubts and strains, of the outside world, its population 
is nevertheless dwindling. Better wages and more oppor- 
tunities have drawn most of the young men away to jobs 
in the oil refineries on the Netherlands West Indies 
islands of Curacao and Aruba near the Venezuelan main- 
land; others have gone to the United States. Curiously, 
there are still perhaps twenty or thirty Saba men in 
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Policeman posts official notices and currency-exchange rates on 
glass-enclosed bulletin board that serves as Saba's newspaper 


the U.S. Merchant Marine, and some are now USS. 
citizens. Many were employed in this field in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, but stiffer job 
requirements, immigration regulations, and fewer open- 
ings are discouraging the present generation. 

The Dutch authorities have encouraged no new in- 
dustries. The biggest obstacle is the difficulty of lighter- 
ing. However, officials have discussed the possibilities 
of erecting a twelve-room hotel on the island to draw 
excursionists from a new hotel scheduled to open this 
month on nearby St. Martin. 

While the sea has isolated the islanders, it has also 
been their path to the outside world. They are attuned 
to ocean, wind, and clouds, and their eyes turn casually 
in the direction of St. Kitts, St. Eustatius, St. Martin, 
or beyond, to see what boat might be coming in their 
direction. 

One reason the weekly mail is so eagerly awaited is 
that it brings in postal money orders for the families 
left behind by the wage-earning men, who are faithful 
providers, Saba sons and daughters render extraordinary 
filial service to their parents, frequently sacrificing 
personal happiness to look after them. 

Two small hospitals—one in The Bottom, the other in 
Windwardside—and a doctor serve the island’s medical 
needs. An eye doctor and an assistant pay annual visits 
for a day or two to examine patients and prescribe 
glasses. Prescriptions are filled in Curacao and mailed 
to Saba. A dentist used to come semiannually, but the 
arrangement has now been discontinued, so anyone with 
a toothache must go to St. Kitts. Legal matters are at- 
tended to by a visiting judge who comes from Curagao 
twice a year. Cases are presented to him by Johan Her- 
man Hassell, one of Saba’s richest men, whom every- 
body calls “Judge.” Self-educated in law, he settles 
minor property disputes. 

With the men leaving steadily, the population ratio 
is currently almost two women to every man. Though 
some potential husbands return to marry an island girl, 
spinsterhood is increasing. 

When a livelihood has to be wrung from unyielding 
rock, the frills of living are few. Gay customs and color- 
fu) traditions found on various other West Indies islands 
are not characteristic of Saba. The people are of sober 
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Spotlessly clean Dutch houses predominate on island. Lamplighter 
goes rounds of old-fashioned street lamps each evening 


mien. The women wear their brimmed felt or straw 
hats straight on their heads. Black oxfords usually 
encase their feet, and cotton dresses with a small flower 
or print design are their everyday garb. 

The young girls, who assiduously study the magazines 
and mail-order catalogues from the United States, sport 
blue jeans and billowy skirts. Talented seamstresses, 
they can copy any picture. I asked one what she charges 
to make a dress. “If it is fancy, eighty cents” (U.S. 
currency), was her astonishing reply. 

The women are famous for their red hair and delicate 
complexions, and, except for the young girls, their faces 
are untouched by cosmetics. The older women wear their 
hair long, combed back, and pinned. Their daughters’, 
though, is bobbed and curled, and home permanents are 
popular since Saba has no beauty shop. 

No matter what their age or marital status, all of 
Saba’s women are addressed as “Miss” and by their first 
names, such as “Miss Olive,” “Miss Beatrice,” or “Miss 
Constance.” This friendly, respectful salutation keeps 
people from getting mixed up, for so many have the same 
surnames. Not only are relatives numerous and names 
identical, but the Hassells and Simmonses and Johnsons 
are inclined to look alike. 

Although few Saba women leave home, they send away 
their handiwork in letters and packages on every mail 
boat. Left behind, often with families to support, they 
have learned what they call “Spanish drawn work.” The 
fancy handkerchiefs, towels, napkins, doilies, place mats, 
and other decorative linen pieces that come from their 
busy needles have been sold abroad for years. In fact. 
needlework is the island’s only industry. The principal 
market has been the United States. 

Household routine is not made easy with modern ap- 
pliances. The crisp shirts, blouses, and dresses, and the 
children’s clothing are pressed by hand with the old- 
fashioned “goose”—a heavy, clumsy, hollow iron filled 
with hot charcoal, whose detachable top remotely re- 
sembles the outline of a goose. Some gasoline irons, just 
as heavy, are also used, 

Except for the Government Guest House in The 
Bottom, the house occupied by the administrator, and 
two or three others, which have gasoline-driven electric 
plants on the premises, there are no electric lights on 
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- Women outnumber men two to one. Despite rocky beaches, local 
girls amuse themselves with frequent swimming parties 


Saba. In all the other houses kerosene or gasoline lamps 
are standard equipment. 

In bygone days, many a seafarer returned to his island 
with materials to build a house, hauling the stuff up the 
volcanic slopes on his back. Nowadays returning voyagers 
often bring paint, and the first thing they do is paint 
the family home. But the pride of the local housewives 
is the waxed floors they polish on their knees. The darker 
the floor from endless rubbing, the happier the owner. 
Prized heirlooms in some of the families are enormous 
hand-carved four-poster beds, cherished from one century 
to the next. 

So far as diet is concerned, some fresh meat is avail- 
able, but always in uncertain supply. Fish is eeten, and 
salt pork and salt beef, both imported, are important 
items on local menus. The savory local soups are popular 
too. Much corn meal is used, and white flour is made 
into dumplings. Doctors acquainted with the island be- 
lieve that the people do not consume enough vegetables 
and that they need wider variety. Among the vegetables 
they do grow and eat are a native cabbage, yams, eddoes 
and tanyies (kinds of potato), peas, beans, carrots, 
cassava, and squash. Green bananas are a great favorite. 
Cooking is done with kerosene or wood, and in most 
homes a cistern provides water for household needs. 

Regardless of any shortcomings in their diet, people 
live to what is known as a ripe old age in the Saba 
quiet. Rebecca Hassell, for instance, who is eighty-five, 
has three sisters aged seventy-eight, eighty, and eighty- 
nine living close by. “Miss Becky,” as everyone calls 
her, still retains a willowy grace in her carriage and a 
touch of natural red in her hair. Her great-grandfather 
came to Saba on a pirate ship. All she knows of him is 
that his last name was Hopkins, that he died at the 
age of thirty-eight, and that he is buried somewhere on 
the island. 

The people do not read much, but Windwardside and 
The Bottom each have a library, where a glance at the 
shelves reveals such divergent offerings as Alice Adams, 
by Booth Tarkington; The Hunchback of Notre Dame, 
by Victor Hugo; The Egyptian Cross Mystery, by Ellery 
Queen; Letters of T. E. Lawrence, edited by David 
Garnett; Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe; 
Berlin Diary, by William L. Shirer; and a flock of 


News of Saba women’s fine handiwork at low prices has been 
noised abroad; sales add to income sent home by men at sea 


westerns. For the juniors there are books by Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Louisa May Alcott. 

In The Bottom there is a piano teacher and another 
giving organ instructions. A one-month series of eight 
lessons costs $2.50 (U.S. currency). As elsewhere, Saba 
youngsters take them reluctantly while their parents pay 
for them eagerly. There are probably some two dozen 
pianos and folding organs on Saba. 

Music is also made by a lively dance band whose six 
members play such instruments as banjo, guitar, maracas, 
marimba, and ukulele. About once a week a dance is 
held at another Government Guest House in Wind- 
wardside. The most-requested numbers are the rumba, 
samba, merengue, waltz, tango, and polka, Movies are 
shown on specified nights in The Bottom or Windward- 
side. 

Another curious aspect of Saba life is the medium of 
advertising. Local merchants indicate their wares by 
chalking notices on blackboards outside their small 
stores. 

The nearest thing to a factory whistle on Saba is 
an old-fashioned bell that sounds the hours from police 
headquarters in The Bottom from six in the morning 
until nine at night. The policeman on duty pulls the 
clapper. 

But perhaps the oddest custom is the practice by some 
families of burying their dead in their own yards, The 
heavy tombstones and the flowers planted around them 
are usually carefully tended even after the family moves 
to another house. 

Stories of Saba men who went down to the sea in 
ships and never came back are legion. The plaques on 
the walls of the neat little Anglican church are re- 
minders of those tragedies: “In loving memory of John 
Simmons, age fifty-two; David W. Simmons, age forty; 
Richard E. Simmons, age twenty-two. and Isaac, age 
sixteen. Lost at sea, September, 1918. We cannot, Lord, 
Thy purpose see, but all is well that’s done by Thee.” 

Today the danger is somewhat mitigated by improved 
weather reports, especially those received by radio from 
Puerto Rico. When a ship passes the island with a Saba 
man on the crew, the whistle blows a cheerful greeting. 
Meanwhile, Saba’s little white-shingled houses with their 
red roofs are symbols of patient waiting. @ @ @ 
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THE AMERICAS 


Tue OAS enjoys a unique opportunity to show the pub- 
lie authentic versions by native dancers of the typical 
rhythms of its twenty-one member nations. For the past 
two summers a dance festival of the Americas has been 
staged under the stars in the Aztec Garden of the Pan 
American Union building in Washington, directed by a 
young Uruguayan impresario on the PAU staff, Rafael 
Sardi, Men and women from the Latin American embas- 
sies and PAU personnel presented a potpourri of dances 
to the strains of guitar and marimba, bongé, and clavi- 
chord, Some of those on this year’s program are pictured 
on these pages. 


The J . According to the Venezuelan musicologist Luis Felipe 
Ramon y om the first historical reference to his country’s 
national dance dates back to 1749, Long ago it was the occasion 

for a social gathering that brought together distinguished 

artists, singers, musicians, poets, and so on. Nowadays it is 

danced by everyone in all parts of Venezuela on all happy 

occasions. It has a quick tempo, short melodic phrases, and a 
vigorous accompaniment, People on the plains dance it faster than 
those on the coast, At the Pan American Union it was demonstrated 
by (from le{t) Morella Tarchetti, Alfredo Himiob, Héctor 

archetti, and Y arima Hidalgo 


The Punto Guanacasteco originated in Guanacaste Province in 
northern Costa Rica and is done with variations in several 
Central American countries, Panama, and Mexico. It is a 
good-humored, almost comic dance, as indicated by the smiles 
on the faces of Hilda Odio and Carlos Zamora. Their dress is 
omen of the everyday clothes of the Costa Rican country people. 
ike the joropo, the punto guanacasteco /ends itsel/ to popular 
ballroom dancing 
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Los Kusillos means “the monkeys” in the ancient Aymara tongue 
of Bolivia, and the name sets the tone for this humorous, light- 
hearted dance from La Paz. During the religious and other festivals 
put on by the Indians of the mountainous South American republic, 
custom demands that the dancers wear masks to fool their friends 


and make the children laugh. The colorful costumes—bright red, 
yellow, purple, or green stripes contrast with the predominant 
gray—vary according to the occasion. Clowning here are Bolivians 
Marina Quiroga and Lucy Jiménez 


The Flirtation Dance. Interpreted by Myrtha Charlot and 
Rajael Gilbert, with Bill Carson providing the drum beat, it 
originated in seventeenth-century Haiti. It is still popular among 
the country folk. The dance tells a love story. A swain courting 

his beloved offers her a necklace. When she smiles, it is a sign 

she likes him and will dance with him. As the flirtation progresses, 
their steps gain momentum 


The Frévo. Danced here by Zelia Ledo, it dates from the sixteenth 
century when the Portuguese introduced pastoral Christmas plays 
called ternos to Brazil. The groups or bands interpreting them 
dressed in red and blue and were known as frévos in the Brazilian 
Northeast, where the dance is indigenous. It is performed in the 
streets during Carnival but may occasionally be seen in private 
clubs in Pernambuco State. Because of its lively acrobatics, women 
wear tight long pants, carry an umbrella for balance 


The Sandunga is danced on the Mexican Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
at home and during fiestas, especially those known as velas because 
of the elaborate candles once used for illumination. Several 

legends circulate about its origin: one says the melody appeared 
when a Tehuantepec composer was inspired by the death of his 
mother to write a musical poem of grief; another holds that it 

came from a group of singers and dancers who consoled lovelorn 
maidens. Here performers Esperanza Crespo and Esperanza Rios 
demonstrate a step while displaying the elaborate costume typical 
of the region. The beautiful lace headdress is called a huipil, 
Though often the dance is performed only by women, men may also 
participate 
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little black Pock. 


a short story by s86U6 ZARATE MORENO 


illustrated by 


We never Knew whether Pock was a nickname or his 
real name, In any case, we always called him “little black 
Pock.” He was about thirteen in those days, though so 
serious that he seemed older. When we told him what 
he was to do, he stood straight and stiff like a soldier, 
while the whites of his eyes—oh, so white—danced 
merrily in the darkness of his face. 

Little black Pock was very devoted to us. We were 
working in the laboratory, and, thanks to us, he had 
been assigned to! our section as messenger. His father 
had also worked for the same company. The old man was 
rather an odd Negro, a mystifier, a bit crazy, so they 
said. One day he asked for retirement and disappeared, 
and it wasn’t until much later that we heard of him 
again, The boy never spoke of his father. 

Every morning the little Negro arrived on the dot. He 
dusted the tables and chairs, then settled himself com- 
fortably and began to sing. His voice had an exotic 
quality, and the tune—always the same one—might have 
been beautiful if Pock hadn't accompanied his singing 
by beating his belly like a drum. That seemed to amuse 
him greatly. His hands produced an unpleasant sound, 
as if they were striking an inflated ball. 

Then all at once Pock stopped singing. He became 
timid, withdrawn. We could tell from everything he did 
that he was worried. He no longer stood at attention or 
rolled his eyes when receiving orders. He seemed to be 
trying to hide something. Upset by the change, we asked 
him one day: 

“What's the matter, Pock?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Is someone sick at home?” 

“No.” 

Pock wasn’t usually very talkative, but his mono- 
syllabic replies aroused our suspicions even more. Never- 
theless, we couldn't get another word out of him. Later 
we tried again, but in vain. Getting nowhere, we forgot 
the whole thing, until finally we hardly even noticed his 
presence, His reputation had plummeted. 

One day he brought me a letter, and when he put it 
on my desk, | noticed that one of his fingers was encased 
in a lead tube, much like an ugly, oversized thimble. 
“What's that on your finger, Pock?” I asked. 

I can’t say that he blushed. That would be too much 
for a little black boy like Pock. But you may be sure 
he was embarrassed. His eyes—showing whiter than 
ever—rolled, and his hand darted into his pocket like a 
small frightened animal. 

“What do you have on your finger, Pock?” | persisted. 

“Nothing.” 

“Don’t lie. Tell me what's happened.” 

“I cut myself,” he replied. 

“When?” 


LUCE CARPI TURNIER 


“Yesterday.” 

“It’s no good trying to fool me. I’ve been watching 
you for several days. You never take your hands out of 
your pockets.” 

At that he broke down. His eyes filled with tears. 
“This afternoon,” he whispered, “I'll tell you—only you 
—all about it.” 

He was waiting for me at five. | had forgotten his 
promise, but when I saw him | quickly took leave of 
my companion. Pock tagged along with me. He was 
excited and seemed ready to bare his soul. 

“What's going on, Pock?” 

“My finger has turned white.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just that. My finger has turned white. It’s awful. 
Completely white!” 

“I don’t understand.” 

Then he explained: “Ever since my father retired from 
the laboratory, he’s been carrying on the strangest experi- 
ments. He says he’s discovered the formula to turn 
Negroes’ skin white. He says when he gets a patent, he'll 
become a millionaire.” 

“That’s marvelous, Pock!” 

“It’s madness, sir. Last week he made the first test on 
me. He spent the whole night rubbing ointments into my 
finger, and before that he inoculated me with I don’t 
know what kind of preventive drugs. Twenty-four hours 
later my finger was white. I didn’t want people to see it, 
so I wore the metal tube.” 

I discovered that Pock had been tormented not by the 
JESUS ZARATE MORENO, Colombian short-story writer and 
journalist, is Counselor of his country’s OAS delegation 
in Washington. The story reprinted here is from his book 
Un Zapato en el Jardin (A Shoe in the Garden), pub- 
lished by Afrodisio Aguado, Madrid. 
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miraculous color change but by the fact that he couldn't 
tell anyone about it. Children’s capacity for indiscretion 
is unimaginable. When he came to the end of his story, 
he seemed to be rid of an enormous weight. He walked 
with his head high, and | think if we hadn’t been in the 
street, he’d have shouted at the top of his lungs. 

We talked for a long time. He told me his father had 
sworn him to secrecy. He vowed it was only out of 
friendship and gratitude that he had decided to break 
his filial promise. When we parted, he offered to keep 
me posted on the latest developments. 

Once more Pock began to sing and drum on his little 
belly every morning. He continued to wear the lead 
bandage. One day he told me his father had repeated 
the experiment on one of his knees, with the same result. 
Another time he said the old man was becoming more 
and more obsessed with the idea and that he was about 
to make the final test. Later, the boy again became 
moody and evasive. It was like pulling teeth to get the 
most superficial information out of him. On one occasion 
he took me aside with a very conspiratorial air and 
whispered: “I need your help, sir.” 

“All right, Pock.” 

“Oh, it’s a shame!” The poor little Negro was trem- 
bling and his young voice cracked, rasping against the 
sharp edge of his magnificent teeth. “Don’t tell anyone, 
sir. | want you to come with me to see my father.” 

“He won't want me there.” 

However, | promised to go, and we agreed on a time. 
Pock’s house was on the outskirts of town. He lived 
alone with his father, since his mother had died some 
years before and there were no other children. The old 
man did the washing and Pock the cooking, if it can be 
called cooking when they consumed nothing but coffee 


and, on rare occasions, boiled eggs. 

As always, Pock arrived right on time. His was a 
small house, happy amid suburban insignificance. The 
neighborhood was deserted at that hour. Anyone could 
have committed a murder with impunity. We went 
through a small garden. At the threshold of the house 
I asked: “Where is your father?” 

“Downstairs, in the cellar.” 

The living room was gloomy and dirty. It had prob- 
ably been a long time since the place had been swept. 
There were glasses, tubes, and all sorts of laboratory 
equipment on the tables and chairs. The basement stair- 
way was in the inner courtyard. We went down and 
came upon a closed door. 

“Who's with you, Pock?” called a man’s voice. 

The little Negro said my name, and the door was 
opened—not by a human hand but by an electric mecha- 
nism somewhere inside. The room was in almost total 
darkness. I confess that at first I was scared, I felt alone 
and inquired tremulously: “Where are you, Pock?” 

The boy had disappeared or, at least, fallen silent. A 
distant, cavernous voice answered: “Welcome to my 
house, sir.” 

“Good afternoon,” I said, somewhat relieved. 

Just then a cold hard object touched my legs. If I 
didn’t yell, it was because I couldn’t. But | stopped 
worrying when the boy told me to have a seat, and I 
realized it was a chair that had brushed my legs. I fell 
into it. Once | was seated, my eyes grew accustomed to 
the shadows. At first | saw a misty blob floating in the 
darkness. Then, something still very undefined, yet more 
solid. Finally it took human shape and was just a few 
feet from me. 

“Are you Pock’s father?” 
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“At your service.” 

“I've come at your son’s suggestion.” 

“Thank you. Thank you very much. I wanted to talk 
with someone.” 

“All right, go ahead.” 

In the dimness the ensuing silence was as penetrat- 
ing as it was brief. The voice again resounded through 
the cellar: “As you know, I’ve made a sensational dis- 
covery. I’ve succeeded in concocting something that can 
bring about changes—I don’t yet know whether tempo- 
rary or permanent—in the pigmentation of Negroes’ 
skin.” 

“I've already seen Pock’s finger. It’s remarkable!” 

“I've tested it on my own skin. I, Pock’s father, am 
now a white man.” 

At that moment everything seemed very mysterious, 
rather incredible. But the man talking to me was defi- 
nitely white. His face, his skin, everything—I saw it all 
unmistakably. 

“Extraordinary! How could you... ?” 

“We'll talk about that later. I’ve called on you because 
I need your help. First, | want you to verify what has 
happened, Once convinced, you must lend me enough 
money to get to New York.. That’s where I intend to 
make public my discovery. Here, in Colombia, there are 
very few Negroes, and almost all of them poor. On the 
other hand, I could be a millionaire with what I'd earn 
in Harlem alone. And you'll be my partner.” 

We talked a long time, and I promised to come back 
the following week. However, the old fellow wouldn't 
show himself in daylight. There was “one detail” to be 
ironed out. Still, the truth of his claim was obvious, and 
the venture had me all agog. Pock’s father could turn 
Negroes white. What I didn’t know was whether the 
Negroes wanted to be white. | knew some, a very few, 
and all of them were quite content with their blackness. 

Again | returned to the outskirts, and the old man 
received me in the same strange way he had the first 
time. 

“I must see you in the light,” I insisted. “You'll have 
the money just as soon as I see you.” 

“I’ve struck a snag,” he said dejectedly. 

“What is it?” 

“You'll see. My skin is now white, so white that it’s 
dazzling. But I can’t wear clothes. Ever since I stopped 
being black, I've had to go around naked. From a 
chemical deficiency or some technical fault there’s a 
new inflammable substance that stays on the skin after 
the color change and burns off clothing. When I try to 
dress, my shirt falls at my feet in ashes. It’s as if my 
skin disintegrated the cloth. The only thing | can wear is 
metal, but I think, for now at least, Negroes won't want 
to wear medieval armor. They'd rather stay black. . . .” 

“That's odd!” I thought. 

I felt sorry for the man. I told him afterward that, to 
my way of thinking, what he considered a technical 
defect could become a powerful instrument for making 
men return to an uncomplicated, paradisiacal way of 
life. He said that was obvious, but that men like every- 
thing but simplicity, and that there was a theory that 


Adam was a Negro, and so on and on. We agreed that 
while I was collecting the money, he would study how 
to escape this enforced nudism. 

Pock told me later that his father was stymied. He 
had fallen ill, with pneumonia, I think. He soon got 
worse, since he had to stay as naked as the day he was 
born. On contact with his skin, the sheets with which he 
tried to cover himself fell apart. 

Under the circumstances, I lost interest in the project. 
How important was it after all if the white man—or 
rather the Negro—couldn’t walk freely through the 
streets like all other decent men? There was no merit 
in improving the skin, only to have to stay out of sight, 
trapped within four walls. Besides, from what I could 
observe, the old man with the white skin still thought 
like a Negro. Moreover, religious scruples kept me from 
getting involved any further, since God never authorized 
anyone to change human nature. 

Things were at a standstill until one day Pock told 
me his father had died. I asked the details, and he 
explained that he had died in a rather grotesque way, 
completely naked. An hour after death the old man’s 
skin had begun to darken, until it was once again com- 
pletely black. Only then could they cover him with a 
shroud like a decent corpse. 

“We could ... ,” I suggested to Pock, tempted by 
greed. “Now we surely could reveal the secret and make 
ourselves rich.” 

“You know the test gave only partial results.” 

“What's the difference? I don’t think it’d be necessary 
to change the whole body. It'd be enough to whiten the 
visible parts, that is, the hands, face. . . .” 

“That’s not enough. Negroes, if they wanted it at all, 
would want a real change, not just a disguise. Besides, 
my father didn’t write down a single word. Even if he 
had, I wouldn’t reveal it.” 

“Why?” 

“The change would be disastrous—for the Negroes. 
They would lose in the end. That’s the truth.” 

“And your finger, Pock?” I asked, trying to change 
the subject, which was a bit hard on my racial pride. 
“What about your finger?” 

He stuck out his hand. The finger that had been en- 
cased in the metal tube was now dark, just like the rest 
of his skin. 

“You didn’t have to die to have your finger return 
to its normal color. I’m glad, and I congratulate you, 
Pock. This means your father failed in the experiment.” 

“A Negro never fails,” said Pock proudly. 

“Your father was white,” I countered. 

“He was black!” he shouted. 

“He lived black, but he died white. It’s the last that 
counts. He was white.” 

He rolled his eyes, just as he did when he was about 
to sing. “Be that as it may,” he replied, “my father did 
not fail. My finger is still white. If it doesn’t look it, 
that’s just because I painted it. See.” 

He stared at me scornfully, took out a handkerchief, 
and rubbed. There on Pock’s hand among four black 
fingers was a little white one. © @ @ 
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EL SALVADOR’ S 


Salve and perfume come from 
these trees of mercy 


SALVADOR SALAZAR ARRUE 


Princess NaBA loved Prince Hoitzi as he loved her, but 
the king, the Atlacail, roundly opposed their union, He 
considered the prince an enemy because of his Maya- 
Quiché origin, which his Nahuatl name did little to dis- 
guise, and flatly rejected his pretensions, The young 
lover, unable to secure by peaceful means what to him 
was the most precious thing in life, decided to take it 
by violence. He declared war on the Atlacatl. 

One black night in May, when the rivers were pour- 
ing over their banks and the thunder of the ocean echoed 
through the dense coastal forest, Hoitzi, thinking he 
had surprised the crafty Atlacatl, fell into ambush. 
His army was put to flight, and the battlefield was le/t 
covered with dead and wounded, whose piteous cries were 
lost amid the noise of rain and rushing water. Among 
the mortally wounded, abandoned by his terrified war- 
riors, lay Prince Hoitzi. 

Under cover of the drinking and yelling with which 
the victors were celebrating their triumph, Princess 
Nabd, knowing that her lover had been defeated and sus- 
pecting that his body was to be found there, stole out 
into the darkness and, followed hy six of her most de- 
voted servants, went to the place of disaster. 

The moans of the wounded alternated with the cries 
of coyotes. By Naba’s orders, the seven women spent the 
night stanching and binding the wounds of their enemies 
and offering the dying, from cupped hands, their last 
sip of water. 

As the sun began to rise in the East the Atlacatl, 
informed by one of his spies, appeared on the scene. 
To his astonishment and wrath, he saw his daughter sup- 
porting the head of the expiring Hoitzi on her knees. 

Drunk and outraged, the king seized bow and arrow 
from the hands of a warrior and transfixed the princess. 
She fell on the dying man, their blood mingling. The 
The versatile Salvadorean novelist, short-story writer, 
and painter SALVADOR SALAZAR ARRUE is his country’s 
cultural attaché in the United States. His fiction is writ. 
ten under the pseudonym “Salarrué.” 


Stately balsam tree, revered by Indians, 
ornaments country road on Salvadorean coast 
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other women were killed too, and all were buried on that 
historic spot. 

But with the passage of the years, there grew in that 
mysterious place seven beautiful trees, hitherto unknown, 
which gave off a penetrating aroma and secreted a dark 
liquid that cured injuries. The tree was the balsam, 
and it had sprung from human sorrow and sacrifice, 
symbol of Nabdé bending over the wounded body of an 
enemy to help him. 

That is how the unfortunate princess’ subjects saw it, 
and from then on they called the miraculous tree “Nabd.” 
There along the Pacific, in the tragic place later called 
the Balsam Coast, the sacred Nabé flourished and still 
does, letting itself be bled to cure its enemy and, like 
the sandalwood in the poem, “always perfuming the axe 
that wounds it,” 

This is the story of a renowned Salvadorean product 
as | heard it from the lips of an old Indian chief of 
Ixhuatan—changed a little, to be sure, in its transition 
from legend to literature, but in essence just as he 
passed it on to me. As far back as that, it seems, a 
beginning was made for what was to become a reality 
when Henry Dunant laid the first stone, and Florence 
Nightingale the second, for the International Red Cross. 
The old man’s people along the Tunalaé or Balsam Coast 
have long revered the stately tree, and with reason. 


As season 
progresses, tapping 
areas reach jarther 
and farther up tree. 
It takes nerve and 
skill to walk up 
trunk with aid of 
henequen lasso 


For, as the Spaniards soon discovered, the sap of 
the tree was valuable in medicine, for internal and ex- 
ternal use. It became famous as a blood-coagulant. Like 
musk and ambergris, it also made a good base for per- 
fume. Its aroma was delightful. The bark could be 
burned like incense at religious ceremonies, to clear off 
unpleasant odors, or to dispel insects. Two papal bulls, 
in 1562 and 1571, authorized the Roman Catholic clergy 
to use it in preparing consecrated oil and recommended 
protection f the trees. The fact that of late years it has 
heen only a very minor export and that some of its 
ancient functions are being taken over by synthetics— 
as happened with another historic product, indigo—does 
not diminish its true value. Indeed, the name by which 
it is best, though mistakenly, known, is a tribute to the 
esteem in which the Spaniards held it. To prevent the 
pirates from learning where the precious stuff came from, 
they sent it from modest El Salvador to fabulous Peru, 
whence it was shipped to Spain. The popular stories 
about Peruvian riches made the secret easy to keep. 
That is why to this day it is called “balsam of Peru.” 

Yet it is truly Salvadorean: balsam from other places, 
even from other parts of El Salvador, is of inferior 
quality. The tree, Myroxylon pereirae, is still called 
by the Indians “Hoitzil” in Nahuatl! or “Naba” in Maya. 
A giant of the tropical forest, it stands vigorous and 
erect like a mast. “The balsam is quite a sturdy tree, 
from 80 to 115 feet tall,” says Count Maurice de Perigny 
in a book on Central America. “With mature, well. 
developed specimens, the cylindrical trunk may attain 
almost four feet in diameter.” The wood is fine and 
hard, grayish-white outside and dark, almost black, 
within, The coast where the best trees grow stretches 
forty miles or so along the Pacific from Acajutla in 


After cut is made in bark, worker carefully applies 
heat to start resin flowing. Balsamwood torch is 

preferred because it is considered “sympathetic” 
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ornaments country road on Salvadorean coast 


Sonsonate Department to La Libertad, capital of the 
department of the same name. The principal towns are 
Teotepeque (in the area where the balsam is perhaps 
most abundant, with forty-five thousand trees producing 
around ten pounds each per year, according to the 
best available figures), Jicalapa, San Julian Cuisnahuat, 
Ixhuatan, Comasagua, and Chiltiupan. Better roads—in 
some sections, any roads—would revive commercial 
interest in the tree for the sake of the superb cabinet 
wood. Because of the strength, beauty, and symbolism 
of the tree it would not be surprising if some time soon 
a national park of balsam trees were established along 
the Tunala Coast. 

The tree matures slowly, taking twenty-five years to 
become productive. The best tapping season runs from 
December to June. Vertical incisions are made at inter- 
vals in the bark. Soon the wounds begin to bleed. and 
a torch is applied to encourage the flow, The burnt 
sores are then covered with rags. When the rags have 
become saturated with resin and have turned almost 
black—a matter of a week or two—they are removed 


Removed jrom tree 
after a week or two, 
trap cloths are boiled to 
loosen sap they have 


absorbed 


from the tree, thrown into iron vats filled with water, 
and boiled for half an hour or so, After this process, 
which loosens the sap, they are squeezed in a primitive 
maguey-fiber press. The extract is cooked over a slow 
fire until water and impurities have been removed, and 
when it cools to a waxy consistency, it is ready to be 
packed for distribution or export. As the season ad- 
vances, the gatherers must climb higher and higher to 
find spots that can be tapped without injury to the tree, 
for the incisions must not completely girdle the trunk, 

Another method sometimes used produces much more 
at a time but is forbidden because it damages the trees, 
and it is only practiced clandestinely, Called tacuasonte 
in Nahuatl (from tacua, “to bite,” and sonte or zonte, 
“much” or “very”), it consists in tearing off large pieces 
of bark and crushing and boiling them. The quality 
of the product thus obtained is low. 

The work is generally carried on under a sharing 
arrangement: the boss, who is usually not dependent on 
the income from balsam, gives the worker half of what 
he gathers. As a rule, he buys back the gatherer’s share, 
saving him the trouble of having to look around for a 
customer. 

“Distant now,” mourns Alberto de Mestas Garcia in 
his book El Salvador Pais de Lagos y Volcanes (F\ Sal- 
vador, Land of Lakes and Volcanoes), “are the days 
when balsam was avidly sought by pirates, and the 
more recent days when it furnished emollients and pain- 
relievers and its name came to be a synonym for good- 
ness, gentleness, and compassion.” Yet the trade has held 
up remarkably well over the past couple of decades— 
even rising in both volume and value. In 1937, 68.2 
metric tons were exported, bringing in 204,897 colones 
(the colon is worth forty cents). For the nine postwar 
years 1946-54 the corresponding figures average 83.1 
metric tons and 376,473 colones, Unusually high war- 
time exports, which touched 142 metric tons in 1945 
despite the loss of such steady customers as France and 
Germany. reflect its medical importance. The United 
States is the largest buyer, and until recently Great 
Britain was second, 

The Indians of the Balsam Coast maintain a certain 
hierarchy little understood by outsiders. The upper 
class is divided into two branches whose functions (no 
less real for being dormant) are respectively govern- 
ment, on a family or tribal scale, and priesthood, the 
secrets of which are almost always closely guarded, 
These high officials particularly venerate the balsam tree, 
regarding it as the nagual or wizard of the Tunala 
people. Their children are taught from an early age to 
respect the strange divinity, which is both image and 
temple. 

The old Indian takes the child by the hand, leads him 
to the silent columned temple with its green hangings 
and blue windows, and, much moved, passes on his 
watchword. “This is Hoitzil,” he says. “He is great and 
sacred; he is good; he loves you very much. Just as he 
loves you, love him also with all your might so that he 
will help you, give you his heart, and favor you with 
his grace.” @@ @ 


Fiber bag (above) holding wet cloths is attached to press 33 
(left) in such a way that pulling on movable upper beam 
squeezes it and causes sap to drip into container below 
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AIR TAXIS 


In AN ARTICLE in Mexico This Month, 
a lively new English-language maga- 
zine published monthly in Mexico 
City, Eudora Garrett describes how 
“jungle-hoppers peak-hurdlers 
bring the remote peoples of Old Mexico 
to the twentieth century”: 

“Thousands of square miles of al- 


most unvisited territory lie within 
Mexico’s boundaries, shut off from 
road and rail communication by 


mountains, jungles, and swamps... . 
| However, today’s | average visitor can 
simply jump into a taxi and land right 
in the middle of worlds that are new 
and exotic to him, but very old in 
time and tradition. 

“This magic-carpet vehicle is one 
of Mexico's fast-growing fleet of air 
taxis, now landing on hundreds of 
primitive airstrips in these remote 
settlements throughout the country. 
Carrying passengers or cargo, and 
usually both, their skillful, friendly 
pilots accept turistas bound for fresh 
adventure with the same aplomb they 
show in loading bags of coffee and 
mounds of handicrafts, chickens, or a 
live pig, all bound for market. 

“Passenger lists may include one or 
more colorfully costumed Indians who 


live in such isolation that they speak 
no Spanish and have little conception 
of what we lightly call modern civili- 
zation. Their cultures are centuries 
old. Air taxis have jumped them ahead 
by several hundred years with no in- 
termediate stages of wagon, buggy. 
automobile, or train. 

“Yet this ‘miracle from the skies’ is 
accepted with total equanimity by the 
Indians, in the Indian way, while first- 
time visitors to their country are ex- 
cited beyond expression. It’s no wonder. 
The hop from Yucatinda to Yuta, for 
instance, or from Tututepec to Cacahua- 
tepec, actually brings no more startling 
experience to the tourist than an air 
trip from New York to Washington 
would bring to the Indian, but new- 
comers haven't time to think of that. 
And contrasts here are violent: next 
jump from a cluster of straw-thatched 
huts may drop you into a modern 
settlement with all comforts, built by 
some industrial, oil, or mining enter- 
prise now intensively organizing to 
develop the tremendous potential riches 
of such regions. 

“There are few rules for authentic 
air taxi travel in Mexico. First, the 
passenger must discard all idea of in- 
dividual preference in just about 
everything. 


heat to start resin flowing. Balsamwood torch is 
preferred because it is considered “sympathetic” 


“Types of planes available on these 
branch routes depend on destinations 
and that only. ... Where it’s difficult 
to find even a thousand feet of level 
ground in the mountains or dry land 
in the swamps, only single-engine cub 
planes—and now helicopters being 
tested for extensive future routes— 
can be used, In easier terrain, types 
like the maneuverable Cessna 170 are 
practical. For travel that’s almost citi- 
fied, there are the bigger DC-2’s and 
DC-3’s. 

“Though Mexico’s inter-city plane 
traffic is as well-organized and modern 
as any in the world, conditions outside 
these routes often are reminiscent of 
the barnstorming days in the U.S. after 
World War I. None of the small new 
airstrips is paved, has lights or radio 
communication, though these facilities 
are on the way. Livestock may have 
to be buzzed off the field if the usual 
crowd of onlookers hasn’t arrived to 
help. There may be a building called 
an airport; if not, one will be built 
by people of the region as their own 
contribution to the Communications 
Ministry's effort to bring air service 
to all otherwise inaccessible parts of 
Mexico. 

“As to schedules, passengers should 
keep printed ones—if there are any— 
as souvenirs. Those fascinating place 
names are certain; times of arrival and 
departure are not. When the Civil 
Aeronautics Commission under General 
Alberto Salinas Carranza (himself a 
pioneering pilot) grants concessions 
and permits for these small lines, a 
schedule is set up, but officials know 
that a company making too many 
flights without payloads soon would 
go broke, So pilots wait for passengers 
or cargo, and sometimes the weather; 
they report few objections to such de- 
lays as there’s plenty to see on these 
routes. 

“In lieu of definite schedules, your 
best bet is to establish close contact 
with the nearest airport of any size, 
making inquiry at frequent intervals 
about air taxi flights. Anybody who is 
in a hurry can ask for charter service, 
available almost everywhere and at 
surprisingly low costs. 

“All this sounds unsafe or uncer- 
tain? Here’s news: The safety record 
of these flights over unexplored Mexico 
is one of the best in the world. Acci- 


Age 


dents are almost unknown. Guillermo 
Prieto Argiielles, brilliant young engi- 
neer in charge of airports, offers the 
explanation that pilots are far more 
cautious and careful, flying under these 
conditions, than if they were being 
brought in on a beam to land on per- 
fect pavement or concrete. He notes, in 
addition, that they know their engines 
as well as mechanics, and they know 
the terrain they're flying. 

“It’s also a fact that the crews of 
men who fly these routes are among 
the finest pilots in the world, Com- 
pahia Mexicana de Aviacién, which 
touches at all the larger airports in 
Mexico and many smaller ones, has 
twenty-four fliers with more than ten 
thousand hours flying time, eight with 
more than fifteen thousand hours, and 
one, Captain Arturo Jiménez Nieto, 
has logged twenty-two thousand hours 
in the air. Pilots of the ‘milk routes’ 
also have records such as these, even 
though their jobs don’t pay much. The 
career offers a kind of last-frontier 
excitement, and . . . these fliers know 
what their work means to the future of 
Mexico and are determined to make it 
a safe one. 

“Arrivals at these small fields mean 
circus-day excitement to the inhabi- 
tants. Usually every villager makes an 
appearance; if there’s a fiesta, superb- 
ly clad dancers will be in evidence. 
There'll be high animation while live- 
stock is loaded: sometimes the chickens 
escape or the pig resists being shoved 
into his quarters. 

“Where automobiles exist, every 
taxi in town will race out to the field, 
more to see the show than to look 
for passengers. Or the passenger may 
ride to the village in a truck—for a 
peso, or about eight cents. At Huiman- 
guillo, in Tabasco, planes taxi right 
up to the city hall to unload. Residents 
around the Palenque archeological 
zone are accustomed to chartered 
planes, but in lesser known sites now 
being made accessible by air, arche- 
ologists and ethnologists and plain 
sightseers still are treated as strange 
beings from another world. 

“Mexico now has more than five 
hundred landing fields. Of these, only 
those in larger cities have the facilities 
that are taken for granted in the States. 

“Many of these small settlements 
. . are getting their first postal serv- 


ice (and it is air mail!), hearing their 
first radios, and [learning] about the 
first schools, soon to be built. One 
‘pilot project’ in Oaxaca, called the 
‘Mixtecas,’ is incorporating nineteen 
villages into a network of air service 
around three central points where the 
Pan American Highway or the railway 
make contact; those airstrips will all 
be completed this year. Nobody got 
into these mountainous settlements ex- 
cept over tortuous trails up to now, 
some of them so steep and narrow that 
even animals could not pass. Only men 
climbing sheer walls of mountains. 

“At the location of the new tita- 
nium mine in Oaxaca, the top of a 
mountain was blasted off to make 
enough level ground for an airstrip; 
equal difficulties have been surmounted 
in other places where rich mineral 
deposits, oil or valuable crops, chicle, 
fine woods, and other products can 
be developed and brought to market 
only by air. Before the past war, 
Hitler was drinking coffee from Pluma 
Hidalgo, Oaxaca (one of the finest- 
flavored coffee beans known in the 
world). It was shipped via Puerto 
Escondido. But the President of Mexico 
couldn’t drink it—no transportation 
this way! 

“Significance of air taxi service for 
archeologists and other researchers is 
incalculable. Bonampak soon will be a 
‘tourist stop,” as well as Mayan sites 
throughout Yucatan and on into Guate- 
mala. 

“The first ‘air taxi’ was used to 
carry payrolls of U.S. oil companies 
from Tampico to the Panuco fields in 
the early twenties, to avoid danger of 
bandits and hold-ups, common in those 


—De Frente, Buenos Aires 


squeezes it and causes sap to drip into container below 


days. Then charter service became 
popular in the southern states of 
Chiapas, Tabasco, Veracruz, and 
Oaxaca, and later in Yucatan, and 
Quintana Roo—-to reach places that 
could not be reached except by air. 
Francisco Sarabia, Mexico’s great air 
hero, pioneered most of these routes. 
“Air travel costs are far lower than 
in the States and most other countries 
due to lower prices on fuel, labor, and 
operating expenses. The popular one- 
hour ‘big time’ flight to Acapulco is 
made for less than ten dollars, Ad- 
venturous spirits are advised to look 
into a roundabout journey to that port 
that costs less than thirty dollars. 
“For that you take a LAUSA lines 
plane to Oaxaca; from there the same 
line has a flight to Acapuleo, with 
seven stops en route, that’s worth a 
million dollars in new experiences, 
Those wanting to try hard-way explor- 
ing experiments can launch off from 
any of these villages on foot or by 
horseback and find everything from 
all-Negro villages to several in which 
the women dress Balinese style. 
*“Mexico’s Communications Ministry 
is pushing air travel projects inten- 
sively, looking to national and inter- 
national tourist trade, as well as the 
social and economic betterment of the 
country and people, Latest announce- 
ments concern the first helicopter com- 
pany to win a concession; it’s called 
Heli-Mex, S.A., and plans to service 
208 settlements in three southern states 
with seven eight-passenger ‘helis’ and 
nine three-passenger craft as soon as 
delivery can be secured—probably by 
early 1956, Other companies are ask- 
ing for permits, Test flights produced 
highly satisfactory results, and some 
charter trips already are available. 
“And when a Mixtec Indian steps 
into this strange craft at a village long 
lost in the mountains of Oaxaca, he 
travels fast not only in space but in 
time, crossing centuries in one instant. 
As do you, landing in Palenque, Bo- 
nampak, or Village X.” 


FRESH OUT 


“How MANY of us are courageous 
enough to admit our own ignorance?” 
With this challenging question Sérgio 
Pérto begins one of his regular col- 
umns in Manchete, Rio de Janeiro 
weekly: 
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Cocktail-making papa.—Mundo Uruguayo, 
Montevideo 


The other day | ran into 
Alvaro Moreyra, the writer, . . . and 
we were reminiscing when he ex- 
claimed: 

“*Leonio Xanas!’ 

“*Who?’ 

“*Leonio Xanas,’ he repeated, ‘Don't 
you know him?’ 

“I was about to say ‘yes’ but stopped 
just in time. Then I learned that 
Leonio Xands is the painter who's do- 
ing Alvaro’s apartment. As proof of 
the odd name, he showed me a card 
that read; ‘Leonio Xanas, house paint- 
er. Oil, whitewash, enamel.’ 

“Alvaro said he'd been thinking 
about Leonio Xanas ever since he'd 
awakened that morning... , and every 
now and then he'd feel the urge to say 
Xandés’ name aloud. In fact he did, 
to the astonishment of those around 
him on the bus coming downtown and 
in the bank where he'd cashed a check. 

“That gave him an idea: he'd ‘play 
Xands,’ and so he did all morning. 
His first experience happened in a 


drugstore, where he'd gone to buy 
some aspirin. Seizing his opportunity, 
he asked the druggist: 

“*Have you any leonio xanas?’ 

“ ‘Sorry, sir, we're out of it right 
now, answered the pharmacist. 

“Alvaro bought his aspirin and left. 

. Later, when he was buying his 
wife a pair of gloves, he asked the 
saleslady : 

“*Got any ladies’ lingerie? What 
kind?’ 

“Well, sir, we have silk, jersey, 
nylon... 

“*No 

“The woman asked him to wait a 
while, then went inside, conferred with 
her boss, and came back: 

“*No, sir. Unfortunately we're out 
of it right now, but we're expecting 
a shipment from the factory.’ 

“He paid her, said goodbye, and 
left. 

“. . . He coneluded that people 
would rather fib than show their ig- 
norance. .. . So that I could witness 
a ‘live’ experience, he called the waiter: 

“*Bring us two ice-cold leonios 
xanas, please.’ 

“The man apologized and said they'd 
run out of it the day before. But he 
suggested: 

“*We do have Ferreirinha claret, 
sir. Will that do?’ 

“It did.” 


ARGENTINE LEGERDEMAIN 


“THE ART OF MAGIC, though long es- 
tablished as a ‘profession,’ never 
seems to lose its attraction. An article 
in De Frente—weekly magazine pub- 
lished in Buenos Aires—attributes this 
fascination to the fact that “man is 
always intrigued by mystery, by what- 
ever eludes his sight and, at times, his 
understanding” : 

“. . . We don’t know exactly who 
was the first magician in Buenos Aires. 
He may have come to us among the 
early Spanish conquistadors, or per- 
haps later, among the African Negroes. 
We do know, however, that one day 
long ago a dirty, battered cart ap- 
peared in the streets of the growing 
village. Its occupants announced to the 
crowd gathered in the square that they 
would perform ‘various tricks of magic 
that would puzzle the most blasé in- 
dividuals and make even the most 
foolish doubters believe.” Were those 


oldtime residents convinced by the 
magicians’ pitch? That’s hard to know 
for sure, but we do know that ever 
since then Buenos Aires has never 
lacked for magicians. 

“With the passing years these amaz- 
ing sleight-of-hand artists . . . have 
come to earn their living by their 
tricks and—a sign of the times—have 
even organized into a union... . 

“In a spacious basement room on 
the Avenida de Mayo the portefio 
magicians meet every day to talk over 
their activities. . . . There, in that 
corner where they defend their right 
to know and do everything mysterious, 
there are other things, too. 

“For example, there are showcases 
with a varied collection of trick cards, 
plastic eggs, rubber canaries and cages, 
and so on. In brief, there is every- 
thing that the ‘boys’ need for their 
work. . . . This ‘club’ is the only one 
of its kind in all Argentina . . . , and 
orders for ‘merchandise’ come in from 
the most remote places imaginable. 

“In keeping with its function, there 
is a special atmosphere about the place 
—a continuous aroma of burning in- 
cense and dim lighting. .. . But what 
is most surprising to the uninitiated 

. is the magicians’ lingo. Mixed 
in with it are such commercial phrases 
as: ‘I wonder how much he’s going 
to charge me this time’ or ‘If you take 
one more card trick, I'll give you a 
discount’ or ‘I’m sorry, but | can’t 
sell this skull for any less.’ 

“. . . These are some of the behind- 
the-scenes activities of Buenos Aires 
magicians, the same fellows who put 
on their nightly shows before audiences 
who come to see the smiling, leggy 
blonde or brunette ‘helpers’ . . . who 
go everywhere with the infallible, 
mustachioed magicians.” 


~—By Moura in Jornal de Letras, Rio 
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At the opening of her show in the Pan American Union Haitian 

ainter Luce Carpi Turnier (center) discussed her work with 
Brazilian novelist Erico Verissimo (left), who is Director of the 
PAU Department of Cultural Affairs, and Haitian Ambassador to 
the OAS Love Léger. Mme. Carpi Turnier is a product of the 
well-known Centre d’ Art in Port-au-Prince conducted by U.S. 
painter DeWitt Peters. (See inside front cover and “Little Black 
Pock” for examples of her work.) 


The marimba band of the Guatemalan national police force, 
known as Maderas de Mi Tierra (Woods of My Land), gave 

a concert at the Pan American Union sponsored by Lieutenant 
Colonel José Luis Cruz-Salazar, Guatemalan Ambassador to the 
OAS and the United States, and Mrs. Cruz-Salazar. The 

marimba is an instrument of the xylophone family and is 

played by most of the Guatemalan police regiments, with each 
group, like Scottish and Irish pipers, wearing distinctive 

costumes. 


The OAS exhibit at the Eighty-Second Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work in San Francisco stressed the 
OAS policy of self-help, technical meetings, professional training, 
and use of local resources in Hemisphere cooperation, 
Representing the OAS at the meeting was Miss Josephina R. 
Albano (center), chief of the PAU social work section; she is 
shown with Miss Lucia M. Kawall of Sao Paulo and Miss M 
Eulalia Leal of Maranhao, who are in the United States under 
the Foreign Operations Administration training program. 


Through the privately sponsored International Farm Youth 
Exchange program, young farmers in the Latin American 
countries and the United States visit each other's homes for 
six months, learning how their counterparts live and work. 

Mr. Beryl Frank of the PAU Division of Labor and Social Affairs 
helped orient Miss Nelly Ester Carballo and Mr. W. Erico 
Negrin from Uruguay when they passed through Washington 
recently en route to farms in California and Kansas, and 
Washington State and North Carolina, respectively. 
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Miss 


“How WOoUuLb you like to meet Miss Montevideo?” some- 
one asked me the other day, and, since I am partial to 
pretty girls, | said “Fine.” Almost before I knew it 
there she was in my office. Miss Montevideo—her real 
name is Vicky Waldrik—turned out to be an attractive, 
statuesque brunette, aged twenty-three, who didn’t know 
her vital statistics, but as I looked her over, I decided 
they were irrelevant since everything seemed to be nicely 
arranged and in the right place. 

Somewhat wilted by the heat—it was the hottest day 
of the season in Washington, ninety-eight in the shade— 
and daubed here and there on one arm as the result 
of an altercation with a greasy automobile in the parking 
lot, Miss Waldrik displayed the poise and aplomb one 
expects from a beauty queen as she applied fresh make-up 
and revived in the air conditioning. Restored, she smiled 
a dazzling smile and revealed that she had just come 
from the Montevideo, Minnesota, Fiesta Days celebration, 
where, as guest of honor, she joined in the annual tribute 
paid to her home town, some six thousand miles away 
in Uruguay. “It’s my first trip to the United States,” she 
explained in excellent English, “and I can’t get over how 
friendly the people are. Of course, | haven't any really 
definite impressions of the country, because I've been 
here such a short time, but I’ve received many compli- 
ments and that is always very nice.” 

Miss Waldrik added that she had gone to Minnesota 
for three days and stayed two weeks. “I brought the 
town a painting of our city hall and Plaza Matriz, or 
main plaza,” she said. “In return the town gave me a 
beautiful bracelet and wrist watch inscribed on the back.” 

1 asked Miss Waldrik how she happened to speak 
English so well if this was her first trip out of the coun- 
try—or was her father perhaps English-speaking? She 
replied that her father is Spanish and her mother Uru- 
guayan, and that she had learned English in school. 
“I've even taught it a little,” she explained, “but I’m not 
a schoolteacher. | work in a tax bureau five hours a day 
—not income tax, you understand, because we don’t have 
income tax in Uruguay-——and the rest of the time I work 
at becoming an actress. I'd also like to do TV shows. I 


recently appeared in Riders to the Sea, the John M. 
Synge play.” 

By this time | had got around to calling Miss Waldrik 
“Vicky” and wondering what brought her into the 
beauty-contest game. “I really don’t know,” she said. 
“Last February, they held the annual “Miss Uruguay’ 
contest at Atlantida Beach, and a number of trips offered 
as prizes attracted me—the winner would go to Long 
Beach, California, for example, the runner-up to Monte- 
video, Minnesota, and there were other trips to Brazil 
and Chile. My friends all told me I was crazy. | asked 
my mother about it, and she didn’t think | was too 
crazy, so I went ahead and entered. Lots of titles are 
awarded during the contest—‘Miss Uruguay,’ ‘Miss 
Tourism,’ ‘Miss Atlantida,’ and so on—and | won ‘Miss 
Montevideo,’ the second prize. People are always mixing 
me up with “Miss Uruguay,’ who went to Long Beach to 
take part in the ‘Miss Universe’ contest.” 

“Who sponsored your trip to Minnesota?” I wanted 
to know. 

“A radio station back home,” Vicky said. “Montevideo, 
Minnesota, paid for all my expenses while | was there, 
but all additional expenses, such as a visit to New York 
City that I'm planning for next week, come out of my 
own pocket. In my country commercial firms don’t pay 
as much attention to models and actresses as they do in 
the United States.” 

The conversation then shifted to intellectual subjects 
and Vicky revealed that George Bernard Shaw was among 
her favorite authors. “I like classical music, too,” she 
said, “and salon music and Kostelanetz.” 

“You must like to dance, if you want to be an actress,” 
I said. “How about that? Do you rumba, samba, mambo, 
or what?” 

“I don’t like all the popular dances,” she said, “but 
it’s fun to dance. You know most of the ones we do now 
in Uruguay are of Brazilian origin.” 

Somewhat pointlessly, but because Marilyn Monroe 
seems to be constantly on the U.S. public’s mind, | asked 
Vicky what she thought of her. “Oh,” she replied, “I 
think Ava Gardner is much prettier, and Vivien Leigh 
is my favorite actress. You North Americans seem to 
favor blondes and the slender figure, while at home we 
think of beauty as something altogether opposite.” 

“And men,” I said. “What do you think of North 
American men?” 

“Well, I haven’t had much chance to go out with any,” 
she replied, laughing. “But I will say that they seem to 
be very shy in comparison to men back home.” 

From her choice of actresses | guessed that she might 
prefer a male star like Gary Cooper. “How did you 
know?” she said. “Yes, his whole bearing shows, how 
do you say it, ‘character.’ [ also like Stewart Granger and 
Gregory Peck.” 

By this time, Miss Montevideo had to be on her way 
to a press interview and a reception, and as she stood 
up to go, I asked her one last question: whether she 
participated in any sports to keep so trim. “I used to,” 
she said. “Tennis and swimming, but not much any more. 


I don’t have time.”—VW. B. A. 
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Below: The Ambassador’s daughter Miguelina has 
acted as his hostess since her mother’s death two years ago. 
Her husband, Dr. Octavio Averhoff (left), is Minister 
Counselor at the Washington Embassy. Dr. De |a Campa’s 
son Alberto is Cuban Ambassador to Italy. His other two 
children live in Cuba—Maria Teresa, a noted painter, and 
Miguel Angel, who takes care of the family’s affairs. 


| 


EKMBASSY ROW 


“The Americas still have a long way to go in the economic 
field,” says Dr. Miguel Angel de la Campa, new Cuban 
Ambassador to the United States, “despite the great pro; we 
have made through our technical cooperation programs.” But in 
juridical matters he thinks the American nations “could serve as 
an example to the rest of the world.” A career diplomat with a 
law degree from the University of Havana, Dr. De la Campa has 
a distinguished record of service in Europe, Japan, Brazil, and 
Mexico, and at home has been Undersecretary and Secretary of 
State. He has represented his country at many international 
conferences (he was president of the Second Meeting of 
Consultation of American Foreign Ministers, held in Havana 

in 1940) and at several Assemblies of the old League of Nations, 
In 1952 he headed the Cuban delegation to the eighth UN 
General Assembly. As president of the Sociedad Colombista 
Panamericana—a cultural group with headquarters in Havana 
that has sponsored studies for geographical congresses, scientific 
expeditions in Cuba and the Caribbean, lectures, art exhibits, book 
publishing, and so on—the Ambassador has long been active in 
promoting understanding among the peoples of the Hemisphere. 
Besides volumes on Cuban and Caribbean politics, an interpretation 
of the discovery of America, and numerous newspaper articles, he 
has written a book of short stories (Novelas de Espuma) and a 
novel (Cenizas Gloriosas). Having realized that “when you ride a 
horse, the animal is the one who gets the exercise; when you 

play tennis, the ball has all the fun; and in golf it’s the club that 
really does the work,” the Ambassador relaxes by “walking for an 
hour or two on a sunny morning, while the town is still asleep.” 
This, he says, “keeps me healthy and at the same time affords me 
an opportunity to renew contact with my good friends of U.S. 
history who are to be found in plazas and parks.” 


Above: Adela Maria de la 
Campa, fourteen-year-old daughter 
of the Ambassador's son Alberto, 
tries out the Embassy piano before 
an admiring audience composed of 


her grandfather and her 


cousins: Livia, thirteen; Octavio, 
nine; and Celia, five. A student at 
a convent school in Albany, New 
York, Adela spent her summer 
vacation in Washington. Her two 
brothers are with their parents 


in Rome. 


The pie chapel of the Embassy 
icated to Our Lady of Charity 


is de 


of El Cobre, patroness of Cuba. 

El Cobre, a village named for its 
copper mines, is the site of a shrine 
housing a carved wooden image of 
the Virgin to which thousands of 
Cubans make pilgrimages on 
September 8. 
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COKE VS. JORGE DELANO 
Yo Soy TU, by Jorge Délano. Santiago, Chile, Empresa 
Editora Zig-Zag, 1955. 353 p. Illus. 


Reviewed by Lillian Lorca 

One of the most attractive, and most popular, figures 
in Santiago, Chile, is Jorge Délano, better known by his 
pseudonym “Coke.” With his aquiline profile and his 
hat always tipped forward over his alert eyes, he is a 
familiar sight, adding a distinctive note to our streets. 

During his eventful life as an inquisitive and rebellious 
man, Coke has tried his hand at all the visual arts. He 
was the first to try to establish a movie industry in Chile 
(despite his titanic efforts, which deserved a more pros- 
perous outcome, he failed because of lack of money and 
public skepticism). A painter and a cartoonist as well, 
he ended by devoting his entire attention to the latter 
specialty. In that field he showed real genius and dis- 
tinguished himself by founding a magazine perhaps 
unique in America, in the pages of which national and 
international political matters are discussed, celebrated, 
or condemned with unflagging courage. 


For these and other reasons, it is impossible to be - 


really hard on Coke when he turns to writing, as he does 
in Yo Soy Té (1 Am You), an autobiography of sorts. 
After all is said and done, he’s not a writer and doesn’t 
claim to be. So if his literary technique falters and drags. 
you have to remember that it was his gifts as a car- 
toonist that won him a fame as well-deserved as it is 
widespread, A skillful pen would have reduced to fewer 
and tighter pages the anecdotes it takes him 353 to tell. 
Certainly his adventures are piquant enough and worthy 
of being related, but it is strange to observe how the 
admirable capacity for synthesis that marks his work 
with a pencil deserts him when he sits down at the type- 
writer. The superfluous details and trivial observations 
that creep in would never be allowed to appear in his 
drawings. Moreover, he relapses too often into scatological 
anecdotes that a more critical spirit would have enabled 
him to do without. 


books 


The opening of Yo Soy Té—Coke’s own funeral— 
seems to partake of a rather forced originality until you 
recall Maria Luisa Bombal’s La Amortajada (published 
in English as The Shrouded Woman). And at once you 
begin to wonder whether he intended a parody of or a 
tribute to this beautiful Chilean novel. Then, almost 
without transition, with only the most tenuous tie-up to 
a mention of the Maria Moors Cabot Prize in the funeral 
oration, he launches into an orgy of reminiscence in 
capricious chronological arrangement. In Yo Soy Tu 
there’s a little of everything: philosophical disquisitions, 
subjective descriptions of states of mind, stories, fables, 
charades, multitudinous drawings, press clippings—even, 
it might almost be said, prenatal memories, for the 
author once took the trouble to find out that during her 
pregnancy his mother went through periods of depres- 
sion “that made me a sad and taciturn child. Enough to 
make me a humorist,” he concludes, in one of his classic 
paradoxes. 

Délano’s reminiscent frenzy authorizes me, I feel, to 
indulge in a pertinent memory from my own store. A 
well-meaning but exasperatingly commonplace friend of 
my family’s, in quest of better health, decided to consult 
a psychoanalyst. For four days this fellow spent hours 
stretched on a sofa straining to dredge up from his mind 
the incident responsible for his condition. At the end of 
these tedious, laborious, and unproductive sessions the 
psychiatrist lost patience and dismissed him uncere- 
moniously. Now, some of Coke’s childhood memories 
affect me like that. For example, the chapter called “The 
White Cock and the Black Hen.” Who has not had a 
pampered chicken that refused to eat when it suspected 
it might be served up en casserole? And of what impor- 
tance was the incident to Coke’s or anyone else’s psyche? 
None. Then why devote two pages and an illustration 
to it? And three to the intensity of his first frustrated 
love? And more to other such insignificant details of his 
existence? It is regrettable that faulty judgment should 
so weaken the story of a genuinely interesting life. 

The title Coke has chosen, implying a split personality, 
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is more than significant. | would say there’s nothing 
wrong with Yo, but Ta certainly leaves much to be de- 
sired. Yo would be the positive personality, the one that 
captures the truth and has made the famous cartoonist 
an expert on national and international politics. But Td 
must be a frivolous person given to eleventh-hour about- 
faces and capable of sacrificing exactness to a joke— 
as when he permits the author to declare that “the 
slogans of the imperialist Americans, like ‘the pause that 
refreshes,’ are limited to winning international markets 
for Coca-Cola.” Couldn’t Coke have found a less witty 
and more accurate example with which to compare 
Russian and U.S. tactics? Farther on, with Olympian 
carelessness, he misspells Stalin's real name. But not- 
withstanding this nonchalant thinking and orthography. 
Coke is capable of master strokes of caricature so precise 
in meaning that his magazine, Topaze, has become a kind 
of reference work on Chilean affairs. 

I have other serious objections to his book. His 
ridicule of modern art is inconsistent and childish, and 


Jacket calls Yo Soy Ti a 
“biography of Coke written 
by Jorge Délano F.” and 
cover design a “sketch of 
Jorge Délano F. drawn 
by Coke” 


so is his lack of objectivity in refusing to judge Pablo 
Neruda by the same criteria he applies to other political 
enemies—especially Julio Bustamante, former governor 
of Santiago, in whom he can recognize loyalty and in- 
tegrity despite Bustamante’s having ordered numbers of 
his magazine confiscated and destroyed on several oc- 
casions. Why not concede that Neruda is a great poet 
whose political ideas he does not share? Certainly that 
kind of decision would give Jorge Délano more stature. 
But here again Ta dominated, and Coke missed an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate serene judgment. 

With it all, Coke’s book is readable, in the same way 
that a Spaniard said of a pretty good white wine: “Well, 
you see, it can be drunk.” Especiaily for those of us who 
know the background against which Coke’s life has been 
lived—those who have turned on the street to watch the 
bent figure of President Alessandri, the wide, toothy 
smile of Gabriel Videla, or some other unmistakable 
characteristic of this or that political figure just as Coke 
reproduced them in Topaze. 


LILLIAN LORCA is a San Francisco-born Chilean and 
former assistant editor of Americas, for which she wrote 
under the name Lillian L. de Tagle. 


SPAIN AND U.S. WRITING 


THE Spanish BacKkGROUND OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
by Stanley T. Williams. New Haven, Connecticut, Yale 
University Press, 1955. Two volumes, 334 p. and 369 p. 
Illus. $10.00 


Reviewed by Muna Lee 


Reminding us that Spain once ruled more than half of 
what is now the United States, and that even in the 
English colonies of seventeenth-century America Don 
Quixote was being read before the presence of any 
volume by Shakespeare is recorded, Dr, Williams under- 
takes to fill in the Spanish background of literature in 
the United States. His motives are laudable and his 
achievement praiseworthy, even though the latter does 
not quite live up to the promise held out by the title. It 
is, in fact, misleading to limit “American” to “United 
States” and to employ “background of” where “contri- 
butions to” or even “currents in” would seem preferable. 
The phraseology of Henry Adams in 1889, in a passage 
cited by Dr. Williams, was more accurate in alluding to 
the immense but intermittent influence of Spain upon 
the United States. 

However, the research and coordination encompassed 
by Dr. Williams’ two massive volumes—more than 600 
pages of text and some 150 of notes—have resulted in a 
highly informative, stimulating presentation that is good 
reading as well as good scholarship. It is invaluable for 
reference, interesting even to the general reader, and 
rich with illuminating details for students of United 
States history and literature as affected by cultural rela- 
tionships. 

Dr. Williams, who is Sterling Professor of American 
Literature at Yale, lists Spanish influences as being 
primarily three: the direct influence from the Peninsula, 
the direct influence from Spanish America, and the in- 
direct influence through Spanish American settlements 
in United States borderlands and the Southwest. Volume 
I is concerned with origins and beginnings, 1608-1800, 
and with the increasing contacts of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. These are considered in many cate- 
gories: those of travelers, journalists, historians, teachers, 
scholars, translators, critics, novelists, poets, dramatists, 
painters, sculptors, musicians, and architects. The treat- 
ment of North American reactions to Spanish painting is 
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exceptionally full. Volume I] deals with the special re- 
lationship of eight men of letters with Spanish culture. 
To the historian Ticknor and the literary historian Pres- 
cott, “it meant a prolonged consecration”; to the essayist 
and romancer Irving, “an enrichment of his imaginative 
life”; to the novelist Howells, “an invigorated critical 
life”; for Bret Harte, “the arresting of a neglected tra- 
dition.” As for “three very different poets,” Spanish 
culture was to Longfellow “a gateway into the world 
of European romantic literature”; to Bryant, “an inward 
solace”; to Lowell, “a spiritual experience in one or two 
writers.” This varied biographical section is rich both 
in little-known or long-neglected material rediscovered 
by Dr. Williams during his twenty years’ preparation for 
the present work and in his own comment and evaluation. 

Not everything could be included from so ample a 
field, of course; not even in a listing. Yet one would like 
to see added at least mention of the fact that Robert 
Frost's first poem—from his own account, it would seem 
his first consciously creative impulse toward poetry— 
was inspired by the story of Cortés; some reference to 
the intense interest of the Peabody sisters in Hispanic 
themes and their considerable direct and even more 
remarkable indirect contributions; some note made of 
the compelling Hispanic element in the heritage of the 
Benets, William Rose and Stephen Vincent, and the 
many diverse ways in which it revealed itself. One would 
like to see an acknowledgment of Hervey Allen's valiant 
attempt at an epic rooted in the Conquest; the recurrent 
reflections in William Carlos Williams’ poetry and prose 
of his mother’s vivid lifelong recollections of her Puerto 


Carlos Arruza, one of Mexico's greatest modern bu!lfighters, in 
action, The photograph is from Torero: A Bullfighter’s Day, a 
picture book recently published by Coley Taylor, Inc., of New Y ork. 
W hat happens on the day of a bullfight, from the fighter’s awakening 
until the dead animal is dragged from the ring, is shown in 
well-chosen photographs by the Mayos and described for the layman 
in long captions by Enrique Gual. Centered around the Mexico City 
bullring, the photographs include nearly all the leading performers 
who appear there. Price: $3.75 
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Rican girlhood (and for that matter, his father’s own 
remarkable tour de force as a translator): the haunting, 
brilliant, evanescent Hispanic names and allusions that 
flit like hummingbirds through Emily Dickinson’s poetry 
(not singing there, but shining). And one wonders why 
Luis Mufioz Marin is mentioned in passing because of a 
book review rather than for his own varied writings in 
Spanish and in English and for the bilingual literary 
magazine La Revista de Indias, which he edited in New 
York as a young man. But no work, not even one so 
comprehensive and extensive as Professor Williams’, can 
be all-inclusive, and his selective skill is balanced and 
discriminating. 

In summing up, Dr. Williams poses what he himself 
characterizes as an unanswerable question: “Has some 
‘spiritual Spain’ left its imprint on American literature?” 
Considering it, he is inclined to answer in a qualified 
negative. He finds at least part of the reason in Spanish 
individualism; as he says, the “Spanish passion for the 
separate man (which might be contrasted profitably with 
the American Whitman’s doctrine of ‘the knit of identity’) 
creates individuals, each inviolate, each to himself a 
walled city, yet each a part of Spain.” But whatever the 
psychological difference—Dr. Williams goes so far as to 
term it a chasm—it is, he says, not unbridgeable. In 
proof he cites the sustained response in U.S. literature 
to Cervantes, who preceded Shakespeare to Virginia and 
Massachusetts; a response not to Cervantes’ fantasy and 
humor only, but to his universal wisdom—to the Cer- 
vantes in whom James Russell Lowell saw “a guide to 
life.” 

The well-known poet and translator MUNA LEE has worked 
for many years in the inter-American cultural field and 
is now with the U.S, Department of State. 


coming soon 


EEE nother special travel issue with 


@ tips for Hemisphere shoppers 


@ proof that a trip up the Amazon is within any- 
one’s reach 


@ news on the fledgling tourist industry in the 
Pennsylvania Dutch region 


@ a noted Brazilian novelist’s impressions of Mexico 


KNOW WHAT YOUR NEIGHBORS’ NAMES MEAN 


PART 2. Capitals* Answers below 


1. What Central American capital, originally a small town 
of another name with no church, erected a church honoring 
St. Joseph and later was renamed for him? 


2. Peace has twice influenced the name of one South 
American capital. Named “The City of Our Lady of Peace” 
by the Spaniards in 1548, it changed its name to “The 
Peace of Ayacucho” in 1827 to honor the decisive battle 
for independence from Spain. What is it? 


3. Venezuela's seat of government was founded in 1567 
by Pedro Ponce de Leén and named for a warlike Indian 
tribe, the __._.. ‘Fill in the blank. 


4. Some say Tegucigalpa draws its name from the ancient 
Indian realm of Teuzgalpa or “Hill of Silver”; others claim 
the word means “Place of the Pointed Stones” in the mixed 
Maya-Aztec tongue. Of what country is it the capital? 


5. The name of the City of Kings is a corruption of the 
Indian word Rimac—“He Who Speaks.” The city occupies 
both banks of the Rimac River, so called because an Inca 
oracle settled there. Is it Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Paramaribo, 
or Rheims? 


6. The rise of the Virgin Mary to heaven accounts for the 
name of a South American capital founded on Augus! 15, 
1537, the feast day for this sacred event, which is cele- 
brated throughout the republic as both a national and 
a religious holiday. Name the city. 


7. Santiago, Chile, was named for the ancient Galician 
town Santiago de Compostela, whose name in turn honors 
Santiago the Apostle, patron saint of Spain. Is the English 
form of his name St. James, St. George, St. John, or St. 
Hugo? 

8. One Caribbean capital was renamed as recently as 
1936 in honor of a famous Generalissimo when it was re- 
built after a devastating hurricane. Do you know it? 


9. Bogoté, for whom the Colombian capital was named, 
was an Indian chief. Did he belong to the Aztec, Navajo, 
Chibcha, or Araucanian tribe? 


10. New Year's Day, 1502, inspired the Portuguese navi- 
gator Gongalo Coelho to name the site of a future city 
River of January because he mistook the bay into which 
he had just sailed for the outlet of a great river. Where 
was he? 


11. “Havana” was the name of an Indian province gov- 
erned by the cacique Habaguanex in 1514 and occupying 
the territory where the city now stands. True or false? 

12, When Magellan sailed up the River Plate in 1519, 
legend says, one of his crewmen spied a landmark of a 
future South American capital and exclaimed in Portu- 


guese: “Monte vide eul” (“I see the mountainl”). Which 
capital did he thus inadvertently name? 


13. The seventh largest city in the world was named 
Puerto de Santa Maria del Buen Aire (Port of St. Mary 
of the Good Air) in honor of the patron saint of mariners 
by Pedro de Mendoza when he arrived at its site in 1536. 
What is it called today? 


14. The Quito Indians lent their name to the capital of 
what Latin American country? 


15. Either a vessel called the Prince that anchored at its 
site in 1706 or the islets in its harbor (ilots du Prince) be- 
longing at one time to the French Prince de Rohan account 
for the name of what island capital? 


16. Managua, Nicaragua's capital, may get its name from 
a Spanish corruption of the aboriginal word Andhvac. 
Considering the city’s location, would you say Andhuac 
means surrounded by water, mountains, clouds, or desert? 


*Based on best available information, Mexico City, Guatemala 
City, Panama City, and San Salvador are omitted because their 
meanings were covered in Part 1. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
JEWS HONOR COLUMBUS 
Dear Sirs: 

I enjoyed your Columbus issue so much (Amenicas, September 
1955) that I thought you would be interested in this enclosed 
photo made by the Washington Post and Times Herald \ast May 
of an exhibit at the Smithsonian Institution in observance of the 
three hundredth anniversary of Jewish settlement in the United 


States. Sharon Cohen, five, and Eva Burnstein, thirteen, are 
shown looking at a metal figure of Columbus, At his feet lies 
a scroll with the names of the Marrano Jews in his crew on his 
first voyage in 1492. These were iuiz de Torres, an interpreter, 
who was the first to set foot on the soil of the New World; 
Alonzo della Calle; Bernal, the ship's doctor; and Marco, the 
surgeon, 


John Thomas 
Washington, D. C. 


BACK TO THE KITCHEN 
Dear Sirs: 

I think someone from North America should say something 
in answer to the letter published in your August issue praising 
the article “The Women's Vote in Costa Rica” (June 1955 
Amentcas). 

Nowhere in that article does the author give a reason why 
women should vote. It was based entirely on the idea that what 
is done in Anglo-America is correct and should be done every- 
where else. What evidence have we that a society is healthier 
if women vote or otherwise interfere in man’s business? Is the 
U.S. home more secure? No. Our divorce rate is one third and 
still rising. 

Are our children better? No. Our children, the richest and 
best educated in the world, have the worst records: two per cent 
are criminals before age twenty-one, due primarily to broken 
homes. Are our men satisfied? No, One out of five U.S. soldiers 

~. im Germany marries a German, Great numbers of others marry 
English, French, and Japanese women. 

Are we mentally healthier? No. More hospital beds are used 

in the United States for mental cases than for all other illnesses. 


Are the women happier? No. One authority claims there are 
more women alcoholics than men in the United States but their 
families can hide the fact, whereas men cannot because they must 
work, 

Recently even U.S. women writers have spoken out against the 
character of U.S. women who have become ridiculous as wives 
and repulsive as women. I have seen much more happiness in 
Mexican families living in adobe houses than in the richest U.S. 
homes. .. . 

I think the Latin American would do well to look carefully at 
the wreckage of society in the United States, a country of iron 
standing on a base of rubble, before he tampers with his women— 
perhaps the best in the world—and the firm foundation of his 
happy and stable home. 

Alexander S. Martin 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
NEW CLUB FOR PEN PALS 
Dear Sirs: 

A partner and | are starting a pen pal club. We invite everyone 

to join and to write to the address below for information. 


Nicholas Cort 
Hob Nob Farms 
Claverack, New York 


MAIL BAG 

The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses clearly and 
| state at least two language preferences. These are shown 


below by the initials after the name. Those who are 
students are asked to say whether they are of high-school 
(H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated 
by an asterisk after the name. 
Amadeo Bruni Pefiaranda (S, P) 


Lagunas 19, Apt. 5 
Havana, Cuba 


Ramiro Vargas C. (8S, P)—C 

Méndez 20, No. 41 

Ciudad Victoria, Tamaulipas, 
Mexico 


San Ildefonso 263 


Catalina Hagen (S, German)-—H 
Lims, Peru | 


Hotel Parador Siquiman 
Bialet Massé, Sierras de Cordoba 


Radl Cruz (8, E) 
| 
Argentina 


| 

Eorique Vera Hurtado (S, P) 

| Aconcagua No. 1422 
| Santiago, Chile Mary Lou La Jeunesse (E, S)—H | 
623 West “B” Street 

| Mauricio M. T. Cértes (P, S, E)* 
| Rua Benjamin Constant 60, Apar- | 
tamento 705 
| Rie de Janeiro, Brazil } 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Fred Hanson (E, Latin, Swedish)* 
125 Ready Road 
Coneord, California 
Sonja Smids 8. E)—H 
| Apartado 2821 Louis J. Augello (S, F, E, Italian) | 
| San José, Costa Rica 
| 328 Trenton Avenue j 
Luiz Antonio Capezzuto (S, E, P)* Buffalo 1, New York’ 
Rua Santa Ernestina 140 | 
Sio Paulo, Brazil Aurélio Augusto A. Paiva (E.S.P.F) | 
Caixa Postal 33 
Luiz F. Costa, Junior (E, F, 8, P)* Inconfidentes, via Ouro Fino, 
Rua Universidade 51—V. Isabel 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Minas Gerais, Brazil 


Patricia L. Lump (EB, 5) 
| Estela Padron (5S, EB) 2117 S.W. 62 Avenue 

| Calle Montevideo 711 Miami, Florida 

# Piso, Dpto. 8 
Buenos Aires, Argentina Nélida Marta Diz (E, 8) | 
José Hernindez 4456 | 
J.D. Perén (Ex-Munro) 
P.C.N.C.B, 

Argentina 


Walter Santi (EB, F, tralian) 
5001 W. Van Buren 
Chicago “4, Illinois 


G la, Haiti, Hond Mexico, Ni 


and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Panama, Paraguay, vary Arve United States, Uruguay, and Venesuela. 


The OAS had ite inception in 1990 during the Pirst 1 f 
number of different agencies and institutions through the Hemisph "a 


The Gumstution ef American States unites the twenty-one POESIPET of the Western Hemisphere for the of intaining peace, freedom, security, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, ‘the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 


« of American States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through « large 


states and p ing, by Pp 


Hemisphere. 
Pan American Day i+ celebrated lly through the Ameri 


a4 


on April 


ing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
ive action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headq re in Washing D. C. Called the “House of the 
Americas,” its main building of white marble, with ite tropical patio and Astec Carden, 


is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western 


Picture of the month: Visitors to Antigua, Guatemala, can sta 
at this restored colonial home, now the Hotel Alcaza 
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To PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. 
Please send the formal INVITATION from the : Would you like Zo haue the 


21 American Republics, to the following: 


NAME 


Address 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


NAME 


Address 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


NAME 


Address 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


NAME 


Address 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


NAME 


Address 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


NAME 


Address 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


NAME 


Address 


City & State 


Country (if not U.S.A.) 


A-l 


Pan American Union at Washington, D. C. 


tend this formal INVITATION 


The 24 Fovevign Nations of the Pan American Union 
Ce whially Gneile 


Your Friend's Name Here 


fo 


to at mang at Nine of your friends 
who may like to learn 

about AMERICAS... ? 

Just put their names and addresses 
on the coupons at the lefd 

and mail the ship is 

Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C., U. &. A. 
(Your name will not be used 

in whiting the INVITATIONS 


unless you edpecially request il.) 


INVITATION 
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